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Bese “INSTITUTION, | Pall. “Mall.—The 
ALLERY for the EXHIBITION ‘and SALE of the WORKS 

of BRITISH ARTISTS a oAdmiion I. “Ce tm 3 Ten at Five, and 

will close Saturday, May pte Rh Micon, Saithin 





PHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporsted by Royal Charter. The 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is now 


from Nine a.m. until 8. 
oMeuffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Secretary. 





Roxas ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—BY COM- 


alone Vouchers can 

Area of the Hall, in which her Majesty 
, will be shortly published. Further particulars of the Concert 

will be duly poem 


Rorse ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


Mr. GYE has the honour to announce that the 





NEW THEATRE 
Will Open on Ener spem May 15, on which occasion will be ———— 
s Grand Opera LES HUGUEN' 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
—Titiens, Alboni, Giuglini, Mattioli, and Vialetti. 
IL TROVATORE. 
On Tugspay next, May 4, will be revived Verdi’s Opera, IL 
TROVATORE. 
Leonora, Mdlle. Titiens; Azucena, Mdme. Alboni (her first appear- 
ance this Season) ; , Signor Vialetti ; [1 Conte di Luna, Signor 
Mattioli (his first ap; appearance England) ; and Manrico, Signor 
Giuglini ; and the new Ballet, entitled ‘‘ FLEUR-DES-CHAMPS,” the 
princi Pocchini and Annetta. 
On RSDAY next, May 6,—An Extra Nicur,—will be repeated IL 
TROVATORE, and the new Ballet FLEUR-DES-CHAMPS. 
A limited number of Boxes have been reserved for the Public, price 
Ms. and 31s. 6d. each ; may be had at the Box Office at the Theatre. 





WILL CLOSE ON MAY 8th. 
HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The 


EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS open at the SOUTH KEN- 


SOCIETY has been added to the Collection. Brompton and Putney 
Omnibuses pass every five minutes, 
THE Vee oe EXHIBITION 
Will be opened at No.1, NEW COVENTRY STREET, PICCADILLY, 
W.,on MAY 17th. Works intended for exhibition must be sent to the 
shove address on MAY 5th or 6th. 
WILLIAM CROOKES, Secretary. 


IVING CELEBRITIES—A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by MAULL and POLYBLANK, price 5s. each, 
The number for MAY contains Dr. LIVINGSTONE, with Memoir. 
Maull and Folytlenk, | 55, Gracechurch Street, and 187, Piccadilly ; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street. 








M® CHARLES DICKENS WILL READ, 


. AT ST. MARTIN'S 
On THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 6th, his ‘ CHIMES.’ 
‘ Reading will commence at Eight exactly, and will last two 
ours, 
Stalls (numbered and reserved), 5s.; Area and Galleries, 2s. 6d.; 
nreserved 


Seats, 3 Peat to be had at Messrs. Chapman and 
= Publishers, ; and at St. Martin’s Hall, Long 





EEK AND ROMAN COINS, GEMS, 
NUMISMATIC a nag &c.—Mr. CURT, of London. Antiquary, 

has the pleasure to rm ‘his friends and’ pa‘ and the anti- 
quarian gave dine that he has made oatna nab ‘additions to his 
} stock from the recent Hall, Graves, Willett, and other 


ny ag gp that oceniet hen biais teieind Gk be une 
8 marge ele byes tist (exercised for more than 
twenty Liat Mtr Oot takes this immediate opportunity of contra- 
ims the same : no iy lhe de has ever existed for any such asser- 


125, Great Portland Street, Regent Street. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT. Established a.p. 1844. 


3, fi aS a Bae, LONDON. 

Parties desirous of Investmyc Monzy are requested to examine the 
Plan of the Bank or Deposit, by which a high etd of interest may be 
obtained with ample securi 

The In Interest x payable in January and July. 

iN, Director. 
ion. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on aj 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
DRSPATCH BOXES, WRITING and | DRESSING CARES, TRAVEL 


BAGS, with square Spine; Articles for 
ens 


By post for two stam 
W.and T. ALLEN, ‘Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 


.—18 and 22, Strand. 
Fry THOUSAND VOLUMES of the 
BOOKS, in various 


Splendid Books 
fae of Prints 











mn Garin onion, with BIBLIO- 
Tena eee 
aplication, and inthe country at the expense of shag Postage 





ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The Sixty-ninth 
in the ‘Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY. May Bray Senge 


precisely. 
THE LORD bass, ~¢- < ee KG., 


Right Hon. H. U. Ha Robert Lush, 
Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. 
7 Hon. Lord mee 


Just price 21s. cloth, Vols. I. and I 
rPHE LIFE O OF” PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
By THOMAS JEFFERSON HOGG.: 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Complete in Whree Parts, with numerous Illustrations, £2 6s. 6d. 
FLEMENTS. “OF CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.B.S., Professor o 
Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Some Henry le, = 
The Baron ¥ Marochetti. 
John Miles, 
R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
They. Canon Moseley, 3 

v. on Moseley, M.A., F.R.S. 
Professor Busk, Boag F.LS. Sir Roderi ati, A G.C.8., 
Charles m, Esq., M. F.RS., Leia Geo- 
Benjamin Bond Cabbeli, Esq., logical Surv 

His pho paeine. %G. Musurus, Turk- 

Thomas Chambers, Esq., Common recency ‘ 

Serjeant. Jonn ley, Esq. 
Henry Warwick Cole, Esq. 
Dr. Oo Copland, M.D., FRS. 


pps 
He Fi MP. 
Sir John 2 Ren aeey, 


Cusack Roney. 
= Hon. the! Earl of Shaftes- 


M Rev. ‘Biwara John Shepherd, M.A. 
J “os Gwilt, Esq., FS.A. Robert “aa Smith, Esq., Edin- 


enry m, Esq. a 
Dr. Bisset Hawkins, M.D., F.R.S. i eh Stubs, Esq., Frodsham 


Absnendac Nobom lea” 
lexander Holmes, Ri a 
— 7 5 an Hon. Lord Talbot de Mala- 
ws Ps Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., Baward Thomas, Esq. 
His Ex: 
~~ ee valency Mt M. Van de Weyer, 


Belgian Mi 
William i Kent, Esq. Thomas M. Weguelin, Esq., M.P. 
Tickets 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards, and from 


sues Wier’ at the Chambers of the Corpération, 73,; Great Russell 





OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


ROCKS. &c., FOR THE EAST INDIES, 

AUSTRALIA, CEYLON, MAURITIUS, and HONG KONG.— 

Henceforward, Packets < Books and Printed’ Papers of every kind, 

h the lati the mial Book Post, 

and addressed to india, Ceylon, Mauritius, Hong Kong, Victoria, New 
uth Wales, Western Australia, South A) 











This Day, Part I., price 6d. 
[THE WILD FLOWERS OF ENGLAND ; or, 
Favourite. Field Flowers popularly described. By the Rev. 
ROBERT ae M.A. With a beautifully Coloured Group of Flowers 


by James Ann} HLS. 
culate and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, with Dlustrations. 


A bape SEA-SIDE AND "AQUARIUM ; 


Stree 
wae ‘Kent and Co., 86, Fleet Fate Soid by all Booksellers. 





Just published, post 8vo, pp. 185, gilt edges, pri 
A N ANGEL'S MESSAGE; being a Series ot 
Angelic and Holy Conausuiietliiin: received by a Lady. 
London : John Wesley and Co., 54, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





On the Ist of May, price 10s. 


ASTON AND ITS reese 3° Or, 
Sketches of as in a Country T 
L. Booth, 307, Regent § Street, w. 





This day is published, aa 8vo, cloth, ng 4s. 6d., with a 
Map and Chronological "Table. 
POSTOLIC MISSIONS; or, the Sacred 
History Amplified and Combined with the Apostolical Epistles 
and Contemporary Secular History. By the Rev. J. H. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Chaplain of the Hereford 
County Gaol. 
Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 
Just published, price 2s. cloth ; 5s. in purple morocco 
EADINGS, MEDITATION Ss, AND 
PRAYERS on THE LORD’S SUPPER, according to the Teach- 
Bh. Tue Cuurncn Catechism. By CHARLES JOHN ABRAHAM, 
B.D., Archd of W ita, New Zealand. Second Edition. 
London : E. P. ba en Bride Court, —- Street, Blackfriars, 











, nay be forwarded to those colonies in the closed Fan 

itched by Ad of. Marseilles. 
postage of book packets for any of the above-named colonies. 
sent by the route of Marseilles, including the French — rate, will 


Not exceeding 4 ozs. 
Above bE ozs., and not exceeding 8 ozs., 1 
» « 3 
fs 1 : ae a 
2 
And so on, siding [ for each "additional half-pound or fraction of 
= be pound. 
@ postage upon book packets forwarded vid Southampton will 
conten to be— 
Not ex 40 
Above a ozs., and i not exceeding ’ ‘ozs. 
q 


aa 4 


” ” 


b. 
» a ib 1 2 Tb. 


ae 
And so on, zee 8d. for each additional ea *e fraction of 
half a 


. de 
4 
8 
4 
0 


wr OOR 


This postage must in both cases be prepaid by means of postage 
pepsi and the ¥ value of the stamps affixed to a packet will be taken 
an indication of the choice of route on behalf of the sender. 
weno alteration will take place in the rates of poneee ¢ — upon 
newspapers forwarded to the several colonies en 
By command of the Postmaster General, 


, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 27th April, 1858. 





This Day is published,} 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a MOST 
UTIFUL COLLECTION of RABE, CURIOUS, 


in Morocco, Russia, or 


Mr. RD. 
IX of VALUABLE BOOKS from ‘the Library of 
RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS upon 
ibrary of J. Monck Mason, Esq., and 
sources in London and the Henriette, Bireet) now on n sale dhe | 
J. LILLY, 15, “Redford Street (opposite Hi 
Garden, London. 





UDIE’S fk LIBRARY. — All the 


udie, 
London ; and 74 and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





GENTLEMAN.—BOoKs I 
Med: LA A. ‘LEWIS WILL SELL BY AUC- 





THE SECOND VOLUME. 
This Day, price 3d. (or post free 4d.), No. XVL. of 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS. By H.T. STAINTON, Author of ‘ June : a Book 
for the eae in Summer Time.’ 
London oles Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row ; and to be had of 
all Booksellers and News Agents. 


SHORT ADDRESS TO THE WIVES, 
MOTHERS, AND DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND. By the 
FATHER OF A FAMILY. 
London: 8. Bateman, 95, Leadenhall Street, E.C., where it may be 
had gratis and free, = @ personal or written application. 








published, small 4to, antique boards, p 
TITA “BEATI FRANCONIS : The "Life of the 
Blessed Franco. jae and Englished from a verie Ancient 
Chronicle in the Monastery of Villare in ‘ae With. Preface and 
Appendix oy = Ven. ARTHUR B. ROWAN, 'D.D., Archdeacon of 
Ardfert. By ith Engraved Frontispiece, Notsa. and Appendix of 


Dublin : Hodges, Smith, and Co. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
[HE PENNY POST for MAY contains :-— 


Dritas.—TROUBLES.—THE CATERPILLAR AND 118 FUTURE STATE.— 
Gill's ere Plea for Workhouse Visitors—The Poor Widow.— 
Sholto and his little Dog Bowowsky (with an Tlustration).—The 
Silent Tower of ux.—Glmina ; or, The Flower that never 
Fades. of Books.—CauncH News.—Tue Eprror’s Box. 
London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parker. 


D NUTT, 270, STRAND, has just PUB- 
@ LISHED‘a CATALOGUE of FOREIGN eng = 

guages, prising German, French, Spanish, Italian, &c. 
focledtee & ilementary Works "Also a Catalogue of Foreign Boles in 
Greek, Latin, and Oriental Languages; either of which may be had 
gratis on receipt of a single stamp. 


ME.» BLACKWOOD having made io 
for Extending his Publishing Connexio be happy 
io tret with, Authors fr the publication of their Wor! orks in any 
P Liberal bcpemmt ed — and approved 
eae Jetimates forwarded on application. 
London : James Blackwood, Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 

















A — pene ~ enh i 
rpHE BRIDAL sou VENIR. Iluminated by 
r. STANESBY. 
“ Id and col the border inc! 
a tasteful sae erent i ein pects ou best 
authors. The binding, in \ gold and wit with moresque ornashenta. 
USTRATED 


ite.” — 
‘splendid seo remen of of decorative art.”—LrreRary GAZzErTE. 
Griffith and Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 6d., bds. 
ALF-HOURS OF TRANSLATION; or, 
Extracts from the best British and American Authors, to be 
Write: a te scmestenel into thi iginal Text with 
tem! Ts e ori ‘ext, 
Tdlomatic foot-notes. By ALHPONSE MARIETTE, M.A., Professo: 
of French at King’s College, London. 
“We have no doubt that this volume will answer its purpose 








Relfe Brothers, 150, Aldersgate Street, E.C., London. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVI., 
is Published this Day, 
CONTENTS : 
I. BOSWELL AND JOHNSON. 

IL FICTIONS OF BOHEMIA. 

Im. Peed TOURS AND TOURISTS. 

ge RESS wok ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

MICHAEL AN 

VE SIEGE OF tDCKNOW. 

VII. PUBLIC SPEAKING—EARL STANHOPE'’S ADDRESS, 
VILL FALL OF THE LATE MINISTRY. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
_ 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 26, for May, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
raat PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


RM BILL. 
FRENCH OPINIONS UPON ENGLISH AFFAIRS. 
With Reviews of © d of Napol I.—Froude’s England 
—Memoirs of Shelley—Mitla—New Poems ibmarine Telegrap 
and all the new Works of the Quarter. 


London : Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent Street, W. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, 1858. No. DXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
— 
FOOD AND DRINK.—Part I 
ie A wae HE DO WITH. Ir? By PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH. 
COLLEGES AND CELIBACY.—A DIALOGUE. 
ZANZIBAR; AND TWO MONTHS IN EAST AFRICA.—Con- 


BEAH MUTINY : THE PUNJAB.—No. III. 
ITALY—OF THE ARTS, THE CRADLE, AND THE GRAVE. 
OUDE. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PEASER'S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 1858, 


Price 2s, 6d., contains :-— 


A THRENODE TO THE EAST WIND. By a MANCHESTER MAN. 
OULITA, THE SERF. 

THE INDIAN MUTINIES: OUR PAST AND FUTURE POLICY 

IN RELIGION AND COLONIZATION. 
BURGER AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 
THE TASTE OF THE DAY. By a PROFESSIONAL PAINTER. 
Part I1L—OUR HOUSES. 
gout BOLTON'S Cg ee page By the Author of ‘Meg 


ps. 

PASSPORTS AND TURNPIKES. By a GRUMBLER. 
HE U. EVIL: ITS NATURE, ORIGIN, AND REMEDY ; 
WITH A FEW WELL-AUTHENTICATED CASES. 


THE SHEWE OF FAIRE SEEMING: ATTEMPTED IN THE 
MAN 
ROBERT STEPHEN RINTOUL. IN M 
ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE ISLAND 0} OF MIERSEY, 
BARTHOMLEY. 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN LAMENT FOR*JOHN COMPANY. 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 305, MAY, 1858. 

GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” By HARRY 
LORREQUER. Part V. 

RECENT HISTORICAL REVELATIONS. 

CATHEDRAL SOLITUDE. 

SUEZ SHIP CANAL. 

THE EAST AND THE WEST—ANGLO-INDIANS. 

LIFE AND DEATH IN TIPPERARY. 

THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

STRONG GOVERNMENT—COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 

THE BATTLE. BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 

PAROCHIALIA. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

OUR FOREIGN COURIER. No. V. 


Dublin : Hodges, Smith, and Co. London: Hurst and Blackeiit. 




















HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY 
(price 2s. 6d.) contains :—Mrvok CorrEsPoNDENCE.—THE ARMS, 
ARMOUR, AND Miuirary USAGES OF THE FouRTEENTH CENTURY.—ABBEY 
or St. WersurcH, CHESTER, continued.—Froude’s History of England. 
—Redding’s Fifty Years’ Recollections.—Gladstone on Homer and the 
Homeric Age.—The Chronicle of Florence of Worcester—The New 
Calendars of State Papers.—Original Documents relating to the 
rea Templars. No IV IV.—Antiquarian Researches.—HistoricaL 
LaN£ous Reviews.—The Monthly Intelligencer.— 

erst and Preferments.— Births, Marriages, Obituary, &c., &c. 

London, 377, Strand : J. H. and J. Parker. 









On the Ist of May, 1858, price 1s. 


tag p ecraceeres ae i ger JOURNAL, 
is sina or thi: Wi 





Society. 

Cowrents : The Business of the Annual Meeting of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society—The Refinements of Chemical and Botanical ieee 
On Some Products of the Pistacia Terebinthus—Poisoning by Bryony 
Root—Soluble Silicate of Soda—Amorphous Antimony— Nitro-Giyce- 
rine, or Glonoine — Electric Lamp — Arsenic in Paper ings — 
Glycerina cum Ferri Todido — Results of Physical. ai and ‘ical 
In and Appli im the Arts—The Chemistry of Bread- 
making. 

Volume XVI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 

London : John Churchill, New Burlington Street ; Maclachlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


[HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL. 
No, 122, May, 1858, 4to, sewed, price 1s., contains :— 
Original Articles on pm mn Engineering and Chemical Seience ; 








History of the Sewing shine ; Mesers. Richardson’s Marine Engines 
(with Plate); Mechanical Notes from America; Fold mer for 
‘ulling Machines ; Society of Arts Exhibition ; ‘Mechant. Moulder 
Marine 


for Railway Chairs (with Plate); Libnitz and Lome 

Engines ; Holmes’s Magneto-Electric Machines ; Robertson’ 

Bell's Reaper ; Watson’s Heddles ; Kerr’s Thread Polisher ; ‘Sohnson's 
ages ; Paisley and Bertram’s Paper Machinery ; Wright’s 

Furnace viemmed Hoare’s Hand Seed Planter ; ‘8 

Lipped Ash Ramage'’s Self-Acting Valve Ventilator ; 

Rubber Washing Machine. With Monthly Notes of Scientific Novel- 

ties and Memoranda ; Patent Law Cases ; Lists of Patents and Designs 

Registered ; ws Fores 50 Woodcuts, 


“row ; Editor’s Offices (Offices for 


Longman and Co., Paternoster- 
Patents), 47, Taunt Inn Fields, 





Interesting Novelty. 


Preparing for Publication in Monthly Numbers, price 3s. 6d. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A GALLERY OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, ANTIQUITIES, 
NATURAL HISTORY, SCULPTURE, AND PORTRAITURE; 


Comprised in Dlustrations for the Book Stereoscope, accompanied with descriptive Letter-press by 
Writers of eminence in the respective departments. 


*,* Photographers, Professional or Amateur, possessing any choice 





Alichod N, 4 
6 


, are invited to 


communicate with the Publisher. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Now Ready, in One Volume, 450 pages, 20 Photo-Stereographs, price 21s. 


TENERIFFE: 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 


OR, 
SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


By CHARLES PIAZZI SMYTH, FRSSL. & E, FRAS,, 


HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 





The object proposed in this experiment was to 
ascertain how far astronomical observations can 
be improved by eliminating the lower part of the 
atmosphere. For the accomplishment of this 
purpose, a large equatorial telescope and other 
apparatus were conveyed in Mr. Stephenson’s 


yacht Titania to Teneriffe, in June and July 
1856. There, with the approval of the Spanish 
authorities, the instruments were caried up the 
volcanic flanks of the mountains, to vertical heights 
of 8,900 and 10,700 feet, and were observed with 
therefrom during two months. 





LIST OF PHOTO-STEREOGRAPHS. 


1. Culminating Point of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
12,198 feet high, showing the Interior of the 
Terminal Crater of the Mountain.—2. Volcanic 
“ Blowing-cone” in Orotava, on the Northern 
Coast of Teneriffe-—3. Peak of Teneriffe from 
Orotava, on the Northern Coast.—4. Tent Scene 
on Mount Guajara, 8,903 feet high.—5. Sheep- 
shanks Telescope, first erected on Mount Guajara, 


the Peak of Teneriffe in the distance.—6. Cliff 


and Floor of the Great Crater, eight miles in 
diameter, and 7,000 feet above the sea, under 
Mount Guajara.—7. Second Mate of Yacht ob- 
serving Radiation Thermometers on Mount Gua- 


~ | jara.—8. Trachyte Blocks on Guajara.—9. Masses 


of Lava Slag at Alta Vista.—10. Specimen of the 


Malpays of Black Lava, near Alta Vista—l1. 
Close View of Alta Vista Observing-station from 
the East, altitude 10,702 feet.—12. Alta Vista 
Observatory, from the Northern Lava-Ridge. 
13. Entrance to the Ice Cavern in the Malpays 
of the Peak of Teneriffe, at the height of 11,040 
feet-—14. Euphorbia Canariensis on the Sea- 
coast of Orotava.—15. Young Dragon-trees and 
Date-palm in a Cactus Garden near Orotava.— 
16.—Young Dragon-trees (Dracena Draco) near 
Orotava.—17. Dragon-tree Walk at a Palazzo 
near Orotava.—18. Cochineal Gatherers at Oro- 
tava.—19. The “Great Dragon-tree” at the 
Villa de Orotava—20. Trunk of the Great 
Dragon-tree. 





“ The special interest of this work lies in the fact that 
. ‘Supplies the first example of the application of the 
rinciple of the stereoscope to book-illustration. A neat 
little folding stereoscope, called the Book-Stereoscope, 
accompanies the volume, and may stand beside it on the 
book-shelf, not occupying more space than a pamphlet. 
When opened for use, the Book-Stereoscope is exceed- 
ingly light, and can, with the most perfect ease and com- 
fort to the person using it, be applied over the pair of 
stereoscopic photographs which form each illustration. 
There are twenty of such illustrations, which would cost 
more than the price of the work which contains them, if 
sold in the ordinary way as ic slides. A more 
interesting series no Gelder ta thene wares could produce; 
nearly all the pictures have been taken at heights of from 
seven to twetvn thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and on the lower und we are shown a dragon-tree 


eyes in England. The scientific results of the expedition 
have been communicated to the Royal Society. The de- 
tails interesting to the public—and Professor Piazzi 


Smyth is by no means a Dryasdust in science—appear in 
the volume before us, and deserve a cordial welcome.”— 
EXAMINER. 


“Mr. Smyth’s illustrations being stereographs are of 
course literal, and owe nothing to the embellishment of 
the artist, and his descriptions have the same genuine 
character. "EXPRESS. 


“The greatest novelty among the publications of the 
last fortnight is certainly Mr Smyth’s volume on 

Teneriffe, since it is the first instance of stereoscopic 
views being applied to the illustration of a book.”— 
PuBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


“The illustrations are as beautiful as they are accurate. 
It is a bold and novel attempt which perfects materially 
a work of this nature.”— Press. 


“The narrative is so interesting, so original 
in substance, and pleasing in manner, that even the 
ordinary reader will find in it nothing monotonous or 
occult. Altogether it is a rare and fascinating book. 





LEADER. 


*,* The Book, price 21s., and the Stereoscope, price 3s. 6d., may be purchased of any Bookseller’ 
either separately or together. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
SIXTH THOUSAND OF THE SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Just published, in One closely-printed Volume of 600 pages, crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 
ELEMENTS OF THE initia HISTORY OF INSECTS. 


Comprising an Account of Noxious and Useful Insects; of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, 
Societies, Motions, Hybernation, Instinct, &e. 


By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A, F.RS., F.LS., Rector of Barham ; and 
WILLIAM SPENCE, Ese, FBS, FLS. 


Seventh Edition (6th Thousand), with an Appendix relative to the Origin and Progress of the Work. 


“ No work in the English language, we believe, has 
done more than Kirby and Spence’s learned and popular 
introduction to spread the taste for natural history at 
home The book is, indeed, a marvel of cheapness, 
—considerably more than six hundred closely-printed 
octavo pages for five shillings. ... To our readers, old 
and young,—parents, children, teachers, respectively,— 
we say, ‘ buy and read ;’ enjoy, verify, and enlarge, by 
the use of your own eyes and faculties, the curious details 
in rural economy, animal biography, and mental philo- 
sophy, amassed with so much study and personal ob- 
servation, and digested with equal taste and judgment 
by the learned authors.””—NaturaL History Review. 

“ It is almost impossible to read this engaging volume 
without becoming enamoured of the study of the 
little creatures whose habits and instinct it describes ; 
and the rapidity with which the new edition is now being 
sown broadcast over the land, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to produce before long an abundant crop of inci- 
pient entomologists. But it is not young people merely 
who are taken captive by this book. We have lately met 





with two instances in which it has exerted a similar 
influence over persons in advanced life, and devoted to 
pursuits which might be supposed little calculated to 
leave room for any enthusiasm on behalf of insects. In 
one case a learned friend of ours who had just been ex- 
ploring, and with good results, the fusty Syriac MSS. of 
the British Museum, was so delighted with the book, on 
dipping into a copy which accidentally fell m his way, 
that he straightway purchased one for himself, read it with 
avidity, and has since become a most industrious col- 
lector. The other instance was that of one of our most 
popular metropolitan clergymen, who, having had occa- 
sion to refer to the book for the elucidation of some 
passage of Scripture relating to insects, was so deeply 
interested in what he read that he publicly recommended 
the work from the pulpit, with a warmth of commenda- 
tion which somewhat surprised his hearers.””—TrTan, 
Nov. 1857. 

“Let no man think he knows how to enjoy the country 
who has not studied the volumes of Kirby and Spence.’ 
—QUARTERLY Review (‘ The Honey Bee’), 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, 


AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Published this Day, Part VI. 


FLORA OF 


By JOSEPH DALTON 


TASMANIA. 


HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 


With 20 Plates. 
Price £1 11s. 6d. coloured; £1 1s. plain. 





A NEW BRITISH BOTANY. 


In the Press, and shortly to be published, in a neat compact volume. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, 
or Naturalized in, the British Isles. 
FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS. 


BY GEORGE BENTHAM, F.LS. 


TaE object of this work is not to attempt a rivalry with the standard Floras already in the possession 
of the British Public, but to supply a deficiency which it is believed has been much felt in this 
country—a book which shall enable those who are not yet scientific botanists to name the plants 
which grow wild in Britain, without any other assistance than what is afforded by the book itself. 
With this view care has been taken to avoid the use of unnecessary technical terms, whilst such as 
are considered indispensable for the requisite precision are fully explained in the Introduction ; 
analytical keys or synoptical tables are given, intended to lead the reader, by means of the most 
salient and least difficult characters which could be found, step by step, to the individual description 
corresponding to any plant he may gather; and an English nomenclature has been adopted, reduced 
to systematic rules, so as to obviate the necessity of having recourse to the Latin language for the 
specific names of British Plants. Microscopical characters and minute differences, which have of 
late years so much increased the difficulties of the science to the unlearned, have as much as possible 
been avoided. It has been the endeavour, on the contrary, to give the leading features of the species, 
considered in a general point of view, so as to include the individual forms they may assume under 
the various circumstances, or in the different situations in which they may be found. 

A further object the author has had in view has been to submit to the scientific world his views 
on the limits of European species represented in the British Flora—views which are not the result of 
hasty generalization or conjectural theories, but have been founded on personal observation of living 
plants made during many years’ residence on the Continent as well as in this country, and on repeated 
comparison of specimens collected from the most varied and distant points of" the geographical areas 
of the several species. To show the importance of this general study in the appreciation of specific 
cha , a few words have been devoted, in the case of each species, to the indication of the extent 
tan gs range, generally so wide in comparison to the limited area it occupies in the 

ish Isles, 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





This Day is published, price 6d., No. II. of 


TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD;’ 


CONTAINING 
COLONNA THE PAINTER. 
“ This is the new literary undertaking of the week or the times,—a 
selection of the various tales that have appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s 
lagazine’ for this forty years past; serious, satirical, broad, senti- 
mental, comic, romantic, and, let us say, without exaggeration, and 
with memory glancing back upon the past, sometimes thrilling. A 
number can only offer a true specimen of the material part, and 
that is capital—a good paper, aclear type of size untrying to the 
ees and capable of being read in the jolting of a railway-carriage,” 
PECTATUR. 


No. I. contains: 
Tue GLEnmMorcHErDY Ramway. By Proressor Arroun. 
‘VANDERDECKEN’S MessaGE Home. 
Tue Fioatixe Beacon, 
No. IIL., on Ist June, will contain : 
A LacEnp or Grsrattar. By Cot. E. B. H 
Tae Iron Saroup. By Wrmitam Muprorp. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This Day is published, complete in 12 Volumes, price £3 12s, 


THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, PROFESSOR FERRIER. 


The Twelfth and Concluding Volume contains 


THE POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in One Volume, price 6s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


This Day is published, the Sixth Edition of 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By LORD ST. LEONARDS. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW EDITION, THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH THE WORDS. 
On Friday next will be published, in 1 Vol., imperial 8vo, (small 
ic 


mr e). 
OORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES: 
The Music printed with the Words. To which are appended 
as single Songs) a few Airs and Glees which the Author is 
known to have reg 
accustomed to sing as solos. 
Uniform with the above, 31s. 6d. cloth, or 42s. half-morrocco, 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES; the Symphonies and A i 
——, by Sir J. STEVENSON and Sir H. BISHOP, printed with 
the Words. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


G BAND CEREMONY AND FESTIVAL on 

the 18th June next, at the OPENING of the SOLDIERS’ 
DAUGHTERS’ HOME, Hampstead, by His Royal Highness the 
PRINCE CONSORT, who, with His Royal Highness the PRINCE of 
ae have been graciously pleased to purchase Presentations to 
the Home. 

Several Military Bands will play in the beautiful Grounds of the 
Home. Admission by Purchased Tickets, to be had only at the 
Office of the Home, No. 7, WHITEHALL (exactly opposite the Horse 
Guards). A single Ticket for the Ceremony and Grounds, 10s. ; a 
double Ticket for two, 15s.; a Reserved Seat for the Ceremony and 
the Breakfast, 20s. 

An Omnibus starts from the Tottenham Court Road end of Oxford 
Street every twelve minutes, reaching Hampstead, without changing, 
in forty minutes. H. L. POWYS, Mason, Chairman. 


with especial favour, and was himself 











Small 8vo, price 6s. 


ITERARY PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS. By the late Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., 
Selected from his Writings in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ With a Portrait 
and Memoir. 
“ This reprint of reviews forms a ch ing book of 
essays. The criticism is genial, sensible, comprehensive, and compact. 
It is not common to find eminent scientific men , easy, and 
piquant litté: 8; but when such a union of claims to public 
favour is manifested, it should meet with honour due. But, besides 
being a scientific professor, a critic, and littératewr, the late Edward 
Forbes was before all thi a man—genial, sympathetic, brave, and 
true—a,thorough good fellow, as good a fellow as he was a naturalist. 
The reader cannot do better than possess himself of this amusing and 
instructive volume, if he have a liking for science without solemnity, 
criticism without ill-nature and with knowledge of the subject, 
pleasant talk with a definite result, and a sense of the comic without 
the vulgar error of turning all things to a jest.”—GLoBE. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


TLLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS. Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses by J. D. 
HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With twenty-four coloured plates and an 
illuminated title-page by Fitch. Folio, price £5 5s. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














Published this day, fep. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


EALTH for the MILLION; including Hints 
on the Physical Training of Youth, and the Treatment of 
Invalids and Old Age: with Observations on Unhealthy Employ- 
ments. By the Author of “‘ How to make Home Happy,” &c.,&c. As 
a‘due regard to health is one of the most essential ingredients to hap- 
piness, and as this depends chiefly on the attention and fort 
we give to certain hygeian principles, it behoves every man so to 
observe his itution an P t that greatest of earthly 
blessings be not marred by his own acts. This useful work should 
therefore be in the hands of every one, to warn them from the quick- 
sands of excess and the evil of injudicious diet. 


London : W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fleet Street ; and 
Paternoster Row. 














“ DAYS OF GRACE.” 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED tN 1797. 

The practice of this Office is to allow (without prejudice to the 
interest of the Assured) thirty days for the payment of a premium 
after the time stipulated in the policy; and in the event of the life 
assured dying during the days of grace, the sum insured will be paid, 
after deduction of i fue. 

By order of the Board, 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 

70, Lombard Street, E.C., 25th Feb., 1858. 
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Hatural Pistory. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 
By R. LAISHLEY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM. 
By G. B, SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d 


HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T. MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d. 


ISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By R.M. STARK. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
By W. L. LINDSAY, M.D. Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d 


HISTORY OF PALMS. 
By Dr. B. SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates, 10s. 6a. 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
By P. H. GOSSE. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
By HENRY SOWERBY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. B. JUKES, F.R.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


LovELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
en, 


13, GREAT MAKLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR 


POPES. By his Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

“In this volume Cardinal Wise: ms purposely to avoid en- 
tangling himself in disputed anes of fal faith, and dwells rather upon 
the personal, historical, literary, and artistic view of his subject. He 
relates his experience of Rome and her rulers in a pleasant, genial 

style.”—LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The BOOK of ORDERS of KNIGHTHOOD; 


and DECORATIONS of HONOUR of all NATIONS ; Narr an 


Brit 
&c. f Five woes Fac- a 
coloured Illustrations of the Insignia 
Edited by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster bom of gues Royal 
8vo, es Pras bound, with gilt edges, price £2 


“This valuable and egeig work may oe! has merit of being 
the best ofits kind. It is in its , and so 
elegant in its style, that it far outstrips all competitors.”—Sun. 


THE COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: Her 


LIFE a By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON: 
2 vilasee post 8vo, 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA: 


a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, Mongolia, the 

Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. By THOMAS 

WITLAM ATKINSON, | One large vol., royal 8vo, embellished 

with 50 Ill beautifully-coloured 

a from Drawings w the Author, and a Map, £2 2s., elegantly 
yun: 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1858, under le Rerpectalp patronage of Her Masesry ani R.H.- 

the Prixce throughout by the Kobility, 

pooch “seventh Edition. ) vol., royal 8vo, with the arms beauti- 
, handsomely bound, with gilt edges. 


MEMOIRS « of BERANGER, Written by 


ition, with numerous addi itional Anecdotes 
man Notes "hitherto unpublished. 1 vol., with Portrait. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END LIFE. 


With Sketches of Society in Paris, India, &. By MAJOR 
CHAMBRE, late of the 17th Lancers. 2 vols., 21s. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 
RIDES and REVERIES of ZSOP SMITH. By MARTIN F. 
TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


ird Edition. 1 vol. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols. 
with Portrait. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. By the Author 


of ‘The Discipline of Life.’ 3 vols. 


“ This is, to our mind, the best of Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novels. 
The plot is imaginative and original—the characters are life-like and 
delicately drawn.”—Joun Bou. 

“ This story is very interesting. Readers will not leave it half read. 
and they will feel that it has been good for them to read it.”— 
ATHEN ZUM, 


ONE AND TWENTY. By the Author of 
* Wild Flower,’ ‘ The House of Elmore,’ &c. 3 vols. 
VIOLET BANK AND ITS INMATES. 
3 vols. 
“This novel is written pleasantly, is rae a and clever 
enough to yet the reader on unwearied to — EXAMINER. 
“ In this find a great deal of vail and + skill in the work- 


we 
ing caer of the be haeetann. Its style is clear and ha. and otra d 


of its scenes are described with the earnestness of reality.” —S: 


A LOVER’S QUARREL. By the Author 
of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey.’ 3 vols. 
“ One of those neiatiiny tales which the reader cannot put down 
half read.” —CHRoN1 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 


of ‘ Nathalie,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady Scott. 


2 vols. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs, Grey, 


Author of ‘The Gambler’s Wife.’ 3 vols. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the 


HON. HENRY COKE. 2 vols. 


THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR, 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“One of the cleverest novels of the day.”—ExAMINER. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 











HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS, 
This Day, with uma: bag ae (To be completed in 4 vols, 


A Nes HISTORY oF "HERODOTUS. A new 


4 Version. Edited, with Notes and Essays, by Rey, 
MA., assisted by Sir HENRY RAWLINSON and si: 
J. yew WILKINSON 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





230th Thousand. 


MURRAY'S MODERN DOMESTIC 
COOKERY. With 100 Illustrative Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s, 
bs Pn most complete guide that has yet been given to the world,”— 


Joun 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE HANDBOOK BYRON. 
With Portrait and Index, in one compact Volume, post 8vo, 9s, 


ORD BYRON’S POETRY. Complete and 
Copyright Edition. Printed in asmall but clear type, for the 
convenience of travellers. 
“ In compactness of size, and clearness and beauty of type, this is 
model of a book ; the object: | has been to produce an edition which 


should not e port: or carpet-bag of the tourist,”— 
Nores aw 


D QUERIES. 
“The most complete and convecs edition of Lord Byron's 
which has ever been p for the travellers 
work of reference, nothing can ae meee valuable.”—OBsER 


BEAUTIES OF BYRON: Being Selections 


from his Poetry and Prose. With a Portrait of Lord Byron, taken at 
the age of seven. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
With Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 vols., 8vo, 16s. each. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
Earliest period to the close of ay Ao ehh contemporary 
with Alexander the Great. By GEORGE GROTE. 
The Work was Published and may “is be had as follows :— 
vous I—IL— Greece. | Vols. VII.—VIII.—The Peace of 
recian Nikias down to the Battle of Kni- 
dus, Socrates and the Sophists, 
Vols. IX.—X.—From the Restora- 
tion of the Democracy at Athens 
down to the Reign of Dionysius, 
Vol. IX.—Reign of Dionysius to 
the Death of Philip of Macedon. 
the Atheni Vol. XII.—Alexander the Great 
against Syeabaae. and his contemporaries. Index, 
*,* This work being now finished, subscribers are recommended to 
complete their sets without delay, as after a short period the volumes 
will cease to be sold separately. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Pe 

Vols, I11.—IV.—History of Early 
Athens, and of Solon. Grecian 
Colonies. Nations surroundin, 
Greece. The first Persian Inva- 
sion, and Battle of Marathon. 

Vols. V.—VI.—Invasion of Greece 
by Xe Xerxes, Ses ego War 








THE STORY OF LUCKNOW. 
Third Thousand, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
LADY’S DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF 


LUCKNOW, written for the perusal of FRIENDS AT HOME. 

“The y is reflected with all its terrible lights and shadows in 
the ‘ Lady's Diary.’ ”—Leaper. 

“‘ The incidents are told with a simplicity, a warmth of sympathy, 

an overflowing affection for friends at home, and an unaffected piety, 

which gare one the highest opinion of the writer’s head and heart.”— 


a This | little book will be bee teil read iby beara ea It is written 
but 


by a woman, and not with an eye to 
record of facts ant feelings addressed to the dear fioane — which 
she knew to be in trembling suspense on her account.” —G1o! 

“ In the best sense, and in every sense, this is a woman’s meen of 
the Siege of Lucknow. Her journal is most touching for its simplicity. 
There is not a sentence written in it for effect. The little record is 
conspicuous for nothing so much as its modesty.” —ExaMINER. 

“ Here is the story of Lucknow, told without: a touch of art or effort. 
It is strictly and simply a diary, and the shadow of death is on almost 
every The lady who writes enters, morning and evening, in her 
» incidents of the last few hours, and in her broken narra- 
tive, blotted with tears, the tragedy stands forth more terrible, the 
heroism more majestic, than any military chronicle, eo like 
a banner, with those epic clarence that tell of victory. 
tion leaves a vivid impression upon the mind, and opens fall to to the 
eye the wonder-working heroism and patience of the garrison that 
defended Lucknow.”—ATHEN ZUM. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Third Thousand, with 850 Illustrations on Wood, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


NJ 

HE Seer ae an HANDBOOK OF 

ARCHI' RE. Being a Concise and Popular Account of 

the different Styles of Architecture prevailing in all Ages and Countries. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq. 

“A manual which is not only an able digest of the history and 
principles of architecture in its best and largest sense, as we now 
understand them, but is, at the same time, so full of practical yet 
popular explanation as to contain a sufficient description of all the 
most famous buildings in the world.”—EXaMINER. 

“We needed a manual which should give us a succinct account of 
ms the panei p i aareel of the world ; which should be Hola Mg 

to the general reader, and yet i e p 
which should be p wil i of all the rex 
known to have existed ; “and ene we find that it answers perfectly 
its intended purpose. we treat it as a valuable and welcome addition 
to our current literature.” —' 

“Mr. Fergusson’s book will remain a lasting monument of his 

us, taste, and perseverance ; and no lover or student of pod 
e has served so well can afford to dispense with its assistance. 
Moaanio Post. 

“This is a very instructive work, and throws great light upon 4 
vast and very important subject. It is the best manual of the history 
Syaeen during ng the —— over which it extends with which we are 

'—DatLy NEws. 

“ Seldom as works of this d realize this does 
so in an eminent degree. We mre ‘here, in tw two portable volumes, & 
oe, abi ear: ane importance oo oan interest. It fills up 

: ication of no 
a void in our literature, belgen with the hundreds of volumes we 
possess on that science, had never before been p attempted ; 
and it ‘ills it up with leant peg with ability. Ete Sr incitimate 

“ Though not of im , Mr. ’s book has 
claims to be considered a great work. It is the reault of long labour 
and original observation. Hence his work is complete as an outline 
history of the art.”—Press. 

“ Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful ‘ Tlustrated Handbook of Architecture,” 
—Mourray’s Hanpsoox or Ira’ 


John meas Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 

Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, D.C.L., M.P. 
for the University of Oxford. University 
Press. 

We are arrived at that stage of civilization 

when poetry has ceased to be objective. The 
+ must now appeal to our sentiments, our 

sense of beauty, or our unwholesome love for 
the monstrous and exaggerated. Pretty de- 
scriptions of inanimate nature, or anatomical 
specimens of morbid and distorted minds, are 
more to the taste of an age like this than noble 
pictures of man in action and of the stirring 
contests of great principles. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Homer should be little 
studied. Part of the ‘Iliad’ is now read, it is 
true, at our public schools, and candidates for 
honours at the intermediate examination of 
our universities are required to take not less than 
twelve books of Homer. But still Homer is 
made almost exclusively a medium for teaching 
the rudiments of the Greek language. His 


‘ merits as a poet are scarcely recognized, while 


the stores of historical and ethnological know- 
ledge which are so thickly packed in his poetry 
are utterly disregarded. 

For when a book is read primarily for the 
sake of the language, the subject matter is apt 
to make little impression. Schoolboys who 
have laboured through zrodvgdooBo10 Padacone 
will find it difficult in after life to taste the 
poetry, or to penetrate the principles of the 
author,—just as children who have been taught 
to read out of the Bible are observed in after 
life to affix no meaning to the words of Scripture. 
All the real care and study at Oxford is re- 
served for the Greek philosophers and his- 
torians. And while the idioms and incomplete 
sentences of Thucydides, and the subtle dis- 
tinctions of Aristotle, and the complicated 
strophes and antistrophes of Sophocles, are 
studied to the bone, as it were, the lessons of 
practical wisdom, the mines of historical and 
political knowledge, not to mention the true 
poetry, which are to be found in the ‘Iliad’ 
and ‘Odyssey,’ are neglected. 

The object of Mr. Gladstone’s book is to 
awaken scholars to the value of Homer, not 
merely as a poet, but as an historian, and the 
basis of Greek, and therefore of European, civili- 
mtion. For Greece is the mother of the arts, and 
the poems of Homer were the link which held 
together the several Greek nationalities, the 
nourishment on which the youthful mind of 
the nation fed, and which infused health and 
vigour into her growing limbs. No books, 
except the Scriptures, ever exercised so great 
an influence upon the human race as the 
Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey. Niebuhr, and amongst 
us Arnold, and now lately Mommsen, have 
made the pre-historical ages of Rome their 
study, and have each contributed to throw 
light upon the infancy of that great empire, 
even though they had no Homer to guide them. 
Grote has taken the pre-historic ages of Greece 
in hand, but with strange perversity has 
refused to allowed any historical authority to 
these great historical poems. Mr. Gladstone 
comes ogpoxtunely to the rescue ; and, if we are 
not much mistaken, he has opened up a vein 
of pure ore which no future historian of Greece 
can possibly neglect. 

ere was much to be done . before Homer 
could be restored to the position in which he 
was regarded by the ancients, Herodotus, 
Pausanias, and others, It is perhaps un- 


necessary to remind our readers that in the 
last century Wolfe denied that such a person 
as Homer ever existed. Homer was merely a 
conventional name for a sort of guild of 
rhapsodists, or, as they would have been called 
in the Middle Ages, gestours, who composed 
and recited a number of ballads like the Carlo- 
vingian or Arthurian cycle, relating to the siege 
of Llium, which ballads were afterwards strung 
together ; when, lo and behold, the ‘Iliad’ was 
the result. It is only a pity that Wolfe did 
not live at the time when the seven cities of 
Greece contended for the honour of having 
given the poet birth; he might then have 
satisfied all, by presenting to each a seventh 
part of Homer. This would indeed have been 
a marvel. According to Wolfe’s theory we 
should be obliged to believe that when the 
‘Tliad’ was composed, Greece swarmed with 
rhapsodists, each of whom was an epic poet of 
the very highest order, whereas all the ages that 
have followed have not produced more than 
three or four great epic poets. But even this 
is not enough. We must also believe that the 
independent recitations of these poets would, 
like the celebrated fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
coalesce into a perfect whole, having all the 
appearance of a pervading object and a self- 
consistent plot. It is said that Addison was 
obliged to kill his Sir Roger de Coverley to save 
him from being murdered by Steele. Yet 
we are expected to believe that a number 
of independent rhapsodists were able to 
develop with the most perfect consistency 
the exquisite character of Achilles, not to men- 
tion the other chiefs, who preserve their in- 
dividuality unimpaired throughout the whole 
action of the poem. Nay, further, we must 
believe that it was reserved for a gentleman 
residing in Germany in the eighteenth century, 
to discover the falsity of a tradition traceable 
certainly to within four hundred years of the 
composition of the poem. It is as if an in- 
habitant of New Zealand, two thousand years 
hence, should discover that no such person as 
Edmund Spenser ever existed, and that the 
‘Faéry Queen’ was the work of a number of 
minstrels who frequented the courts of the 
Stuarts and their nobility. Absurd as this 
theory appears, it is held in a modified form 
by Mr. Grote. Mr. Gladstone, however, dis- 
misses it summarily. The controversy has 
been “bolted to the bran,” and he declines to 
reopen it ; but he observes that it has at least 
had the good effect of inducing men to study 
the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey’ with great care 
in search of internal evidence either to support 
or to refute it. 

But. it is not chiefly as a poet that Mr. 
Gladstone thinks Homer worthy of a more 
careful and general study than he receives at 
the present day. He contends that Homer is 
the highest, or rather, the only, authority we 
have on the ethnography, the politics, and the 
social condition of Greece in the pre-historic 
ages, and that his testimony on these points, 
though clothed in a poetical dress, is worthy of 
all acceptance. He is at issue with Mr. Grote 
on this, as in every particular relating to the 
Homeric poems. Mr. Grote dismisses what 
Homer professes to relate as history in the 
same category with his mythology. But here 
it seems to us that the historian’s con- 
tempt for everything but systematic narra- 
tive carries him too far. It may be perfectly 
true that a poem written at the present day, 
and founded upon a supernatural machinery, 
would not be a safe historical guide. But Mr. 
Grote should recollect that, in the infancy of a 





versally attributed to the direct intervention of 
some deity ; and that the poet, while he related 
the outward act, professed to be gifted with the 
power of seeing the agent invisible to vulgar 
eyes. Thusit by no means follows that because 
Minerva, the personification of discretion, is 
represented as pulling back Achilles by his 
hair when he is about to slay Agamemnon, 
that the warrior and the goddess are equally 
mythological. We might almost as well argue 
that because the several books of Herodotus 
are called by the names of the Muses, his 
history must therefore be a myth. The idea 
that Homer's testimony on historical and 
ethnological points is not to be depended upon 
is founded upon ignorance or misapprehension 
of the function of poetry in the infancy of 
nations. Metre and rhyme—the mechanical 
elements of poetry—were, in fact, merely a 
kind of memoria technica, to enable the rhapso- 
dist or the gestour to remember the facts 
which it was his office to recite ; and even the 
embellishments of mythology, and simile, and 
metaphor were at first considered as subsidiary 
tothe main object, which was to record the 
facts of history. The true idea of the epic is 
a history adapted for recitation by poetical 
art. And as it is utility which sanctifies art, 
no true epic can, we believe, be produced in an 
age when poetry is cultivated solely as a means 
of amusing, and with a view only to the beauti- 
ful and the striking. However this may be, 
Homer professes to relate a great historical 
event, of which, though he did not actually 
witness it, he was well informed by those 
who did; he composed at that period in 
the life of the human race when history 
and poetry, belief and art, are inseparably 
conjoined ; and the internal evidence derived 
from his mode of treating the subject is 
strongly corroborative of the opinion that, in 
accordance with the custom of his age, he did 
actually consider himself an historian. The 
conclusion obviously is, that so far as his poem 
assumes the historic form it is to be relied 
upon as much as any other history. 

The indications of this historical character 
in the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ are almost innu- 
merable. The genealogies, so minute, so per- 
fect, and so consistent with one another ; the 
dry and unpoetical catalogue of the ships, 
which is introduced, however, by an invocation 
of the Muses, as if it were the greatest triumph 
of poetic art; the accuracy with which the 
names of particular races and houses are pre- 
served pol pom e throughout the poems ; the 
inquiries made of every new character as he 
appears on the scene, as to his country and 
parents; the allusions to former historical 
occurrences, and the tributes to the national 
vanity of minor states in the commemoration 
of their particular chiefs,—all these circum- 
stances are so many proofs of the historical 
aim of the poem ; while the natveté of the age 
in which it was composed forbids us to believe 
that the poet was actuated with the desire to 
deceive. The Homeric poems have all the 
appearance of being written with a view to 
commemorate a great national event ; but the 
appetite for commemoration does not fix itself 
upon what is imaginary. We may observe, in 
passing, as an illustration of this position, that 
whatever may be the claim of Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Brown to be descended from the 
heroes of Agincourt, the fact that the claim is 
advanced is in itself a proof that such a battle 
as Agincourt was actually fought, and that it 
was glorious to the English. And thus, though 
the conduct of particular chiefs or races at the 





people, what we call natural events are uni- 
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by the national or personal partialities and 
antipathies of the poet, the main facts, the 
historical groundwork of the poem, can scarcely 
have been an invention. 
The historical aim of the poems is curiously 
exemplified by the manner in which poetical 
beauty and propriety are often sacrificed to it. 
Mr. Gladstone cites many instances of this 
conscientious historical spirit. The most 
amusing is that in the eleventh book, where 
Patroclus, having been sent in a hurry for news 
by a man of the most fiery impatience, is 
eaught and “button-held” by Nestor, to listen 
to a long story which has no relation to the 
action of the poem, but which, on the other 
hand, conveys information of an historical cha- 
racter which would be extremely interesting to 
every Greek. 
But even if we reject Homer’s authority as 
an historian, properly so called, the truth of 
his pictures of contemporary manners remains 
unimpeached. Mr. Gladstone supposes him to 
have composed between forty and fifty years 
after the occurrence of the event which he re- 
lates. At any rate, the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ 
are the oldest records extant except the Hebrew 
books. Now, whether the facts recorded in 
the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ be true or not, those 
poems are a true record of the state of early 
civilization in Greece. There are, indeed, in- 
dications, especially in the ‘ Odyssey,’ that the 
poet lived at a time when the phase of societ 
which he depicts was passing away. He touched, 
as it were, upon two eras, and thus occupied 
the most favourable position for observing and 
describing that which was departing ; but still 
his ideas are the ideas of his heroes, and he is 
So intimately imbued with their spirit, that he 
can fearlessly suffer them to tell their own story 
without the help of descriptions and explana- 
tions. The ‘Iliad’ is cast in a thoroughly 
dramatic mould ; and habits which, if Homer 
had been an antiquary seeking to give his 
readers an idea of a bygone age, he would have 
carefully described, are introduced incidentally 
and as matters of course. Compare the Greek 
Tragedians with Homer in this respect. They 
pretend to give dramatic pictures of by-gone 
times, but though, like him, dramatizing their 
— and though they are assisted by a chorus 
clothed with ample powers to narrate and de- 
scribe, they utterly fail to produce the semblance 
of.a picture of the heroic age, or, indeed, of any 
age at all. Virgil, perhaps, scarcely attempted 
it, but whenever he did, he failed. Shaks- 
peare, and we may add Chaucer, do indeed 
produce life-like pictures in poems, the scenes 
of which are laid in times of which they had no 
personal experience, but it is simply by attri- 
buting to them the manners and feelings of 
their own times. Chaucer’s Theseus, and Pala- 
mon, and Troilus, and Emily, and Cryseyde, 
are simply knights and ladies of the courts 
of Edward III. and Richard If. In Julius 
Cesar and Antony and Cleopatra, Shaks- 
peare throws a Roman toga loosely over 
his characters, but we do not feel that 
we are moving in the midst of the life of 
ancient Rome as we read him. Scott, 
indeed, succeeded marvellously in depicting 
archaic manners; but the antiquarian taste 
with which he was imbued does not belong to 
the age in which the ‘Iliad’ was written. 
Besides, it must be acknowledged that no one 
conversant with veritable medieval poetry and 


The question as to the purity of the received | Greece, the Peloponnesus, and the islan 
text of Homer is much more complicated. It|and became the leading race. Attica, on 
is now generally admitted that the ‘Iliad’| account of the barrenness of its soil, and its 
and ‘Odyssey’ were not committed to writing ¢ f ex 
till long after they were published and known | comparatively free from their incursions, and 
throughout Greece ; and the obvious difficulty | long preserved its Pelasgian and agricultural 
of transmitting poems of such length from | character. The Hellenes formed the aristo. 
generation to generation of rhapsodists, in a | cracy of Greece, and bore pretty much the same 
pure and uncorrupt state, has led many to| relation to the Pelasgians that the Normans 
believe that the originals have been hopelessly | did to the Anglo-Saxons. This theory is sup- 
falsified. But we in these times are apt to | pc 0 
overlook both the powers of memory, when it | gies, and particularly by comparing the respec. 
is strengthened by continual practice, and the \ 
means and appliances which the ancients, in | mythologies together. Both the Italian and the 
the absence of printing, or even writing, 1 : 
adopted for the transmission of historical} pared with the Hellenic. And whereas the 
events, laws, &c., and the precautions which 
made wilful corruption difficult, if not im- 
possible. Now, the Homeric poems came early 
to be considered in the light of national monu- 
ments. They were recited publicly by the 
rhapsodists at those national meetings for 1 3 
festive purposes which were characteristic of| But from this obscure subject we pass on to 
early Greece. These recitations were, further, 
of the nature of contests; and a slip of 
memory in a single word, not to speak of a 
wilful corruption, would be eagerly caught up 
by all the rival rhapsodists, and would entail 
defeat on him who made it. 
would also be on the watch to detect any fal- 
sification in a record which was held to be, 
not only a monument of national glory, but an 
authority in questions of international law. 
Moreover, the causes which led to the pre- 
servation of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ at all, 
are sufficient to account for their preservation 
in comparative freedom from interpolation. 
Finally, so artistically have the interpolations, 
if any such there are, been interwoven with the 
original texture, that all attempts, whether by 
the Alexandrian critics or the moderns, to unra- 
vel them have ended in the destruction of the 


lace of Homer in historical in- 
quiry, Mr. Gladstone holds that his testimony, 
if it be accepted at all, must be accepted as 
paramount to all others. The Homeric poems 
bear the same relation to the more systematic 
statements of later historians that an original 
record in the Rolls Office does to the surmises of 
modern compilers. He, if he be believed at 
all, must be believed as an original witness ; 
the rest speak from hearsay. 
some generations than Hesiod, by many than 
the authors of the encyclical poems, while 
Herodotus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Atlian, Pausanias, Dio- 
genes Laertius, and the scholiasts, upon whom 
modern historians rely in preference, have 
more claim than ourselves to be con- 
independent witnesses on matters on 
which Homer speaks. 

These are some of the questions discussed 
by Mr. Gladstone in the Prolegomena. 
the subsequent section of the work he 
amplifies and applies them to the ethnology, 
the religion, the politics, and the social 
state of Greece in the ages called pre-his- 
The groundwork of the ethnology 
which he obtains from the Homeric poems is 
simple enough. The Pelasgian, an 
heenician race, were the earliest settlers, 
not only in Greece proper, but in Asia Minor 
and Italy. They were an agricultural, mer- 
cantile, and a comparatively rude and un- 
romance would for a moment suppose that | imaginative people. From the mountains of 
‘Ivanhoe’ or ‘Marmion’ was written by a/the north came the Helli or Selli, or, as they 
contemporary witness. They want the naiveté| were afterwards called, the Hellenes. The 





of originals—a naiveté which constitutes the | vale of Thessaly was their first resting-place, 
especial charm of Homer, and from thence they spread over Southern 
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position out of the track of emigration, was 


ported by some very subtle and ingenious analo- 
tive character of the Greek, Trojan, and Italian 
Trojan mythologies are dull and prosaic com. 


theo-mythology of Homer, who represents the 
Hellenic element of the Greek character, js 
remarkable for its gracefulness, the religious 
fables of Hesiod, who represents the Pelasgian, 
though much more complicated, are compara- 
tively poor and hard. 


that portion of the work devoted to the exam- 
ination of the religion generally of the Homeric 
age ; and here we meet with some startling 
conclusions. In the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ are 
plainly traceable two distinct systems of theo- 
mythology: the one founded upon an old and 
decaying tradition ; the other, upon the pro- 
gressive creations of human imagination. The 
older and nobler theology, showing itself in the 
idea of one supreme deity existing from eternity, 
before the usurpation of Jupiter—in the insti- 
tution of sacrifice—in the birth of Phebus- 
Apollo of Latona—in Até, or the evil one—in 
a future state of rewards and punishments,—is to 
be referred to a primitive tradition “ derived 
from the epoch when the covenant of God with 
man, and the promise of a Messiah had not yet 
fallen within the contracted forms of Judaism 
for shelter, but entered more or less into the 
common consciousness, and formed a part of 
the patrimony of the human race.” This primi- 
tive tradition, however, was gradually becoming 
overlaid and destroyed by the mythological 
process, and as human inventions increased, 
religion became more and more debased. The 
nobler forms, such as Apollo and Minerva, 
are still raised infinitely above the baser, 
such as Mars and Venus ; but even Homer’s 
idea of deity is, that it is distinguished 
from mortality chiefly by greater capacity 
of pleasure, and freedom from the restraints 
of conscience. Hence the moral atmosphere 
of Olympus was more corrupt than that of 
middle earth. The moral sense and the 
primitive tradition still retained their influ- 
ence on human conduct, though morality was 
already beginning to have little connection 
with speculative theology ; and crimes, which 
Jupiter was free to commit, were regarded 
with horror by men. For instance, while 
Olympus was the scene of every crime and 
impurity which afterwards polluted the later 
heathen world, the morals of the Homeric 
Greeks are as pure as, those of any nation at 
any period of the world’s history. The posi- 
tion of women is generally taken as the standard 
in such questions. Now, in the Homeric poems, 
women are not shut up in harems ; they are 
perfectly free even in the choice of their hus- 
bands; they mix with the men on equal 
terms. Polygamy was unknown, and the wife 
was admitted to a community of cares, honour, 
and. responsibility with the husband; marriage 
was indissoluble adultery and incest were 
infamous. It is a curious fact, that if the 
mythology were eliminated from the ‘Iliad’ 
and ‘Odyssey’ there would be absolutely 
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nothing in them to shock the most fastidious 
delicacy. 


In this note Mr. Gladstone exactly catches| A Cyclopedia of the Natural Sciences. By 
the great fault, not only of the ‘ Paradise 

The gradual decline in religion and morals | Regained,’ but of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ In both 
as knowledge and civilization advanced, is a| the character of Satan is invested with a 
very curious phenomenon, We cannot doubt | nobility and grandeur which monopolize all 


William Baird, M.D.,F.LS., British Museum. 
With a Map and numerous Illustrations. 
Griffin and Co. 


WE are not very sure of the advantage of pre- 


the fact if we compare Homer with Aristo-| our sympathies. This is certainly an artistic | senting natural science in the cyclopedic form, 


phanes, and Horace and Martial. If we were| mistake. Vice is in itself ugly; and the 
to apply the doctrine of Comte and the Posi-| author of all vice ought to be represented by 
tivists to this fact, we should be obliged to con-|the artist in a disgusting form. In this 
clude that ignorance and barbarism are condu- | respect Dante is infinitely superior to Milton. 
cive to purity of religious faith and morals, |But in assigning to the Hebrews the first 
and that increasing knowledge and civilization | place, and denying any merit to the Greeks, 
necessarily bring with them a debased theology | Milton is only following out the principle 
and degraded morality. We confess we do|which condemns all human affections as 
not see how the Positivists can escape from | equally sinful, and classes innocent amusements 
this reductio ad absurdum. Mr. Gladstone, as | and the high spirits of youth among crimes. 


we have seen, attributes the phenomenon to a 


revelation of which the traces were preserved |on all points. Mr. Grote rejects Homer alto- 
gether as an historical authority ; Mr. Glad- 
One of the ablest and most interesting|stone declares his claims to be paramount. 
ges in the work is that in which the rela- | Mr. Grote describes Homer’s politics as despo- 

tion borne by the Homeric poems to the Old} tic and slavish: Mr. Gladstone discovers in 
Testament is investigated and discussed. The | the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ the germ of all politi- 


in a gradually decaying tradition. 


Jewish people were set apart as the repository 
of a divine revelation, and were great only in 
_ this one respect. The Mosaic code is expressly 
planned to isolate the Israelites—to keep them 
apart from external influences—to stereotype, 
as it were, their institutions—and to crystallize 
in the national mind the expectation of the 
coming Messiah. Judaism can in no sense be 
called the parent of any form of civilization. 
The civilization of Greece, on the contrary, 
founded as it is upon the Homeric poems, was 
expansive ; and its history, in fact, constitutes 
the history of the human race till the advent 
of Christ, and exemplifies both the strength 
and the weakness of unassisted humanity :— 
“Tt seems impossible not to be struck at this 
point with the contrast between the times pre- 
ceding the Advent and those which followed it. 
Since the Advent, Christianity has marched for 
fifteen hundred years at the head of human 
civilization; and has driven, harnessed to its 
chariot as the horses of a triumphal car, the chief 
intellectual and material forces of this world. Its 
learning has been the learning of the world, its 
art the art of the world, its genius the genius of 
the world; its greatness, glory, grandeur, and 
majesty have been almost, though not absolutely, 
ali that in these respects, the world has had to 
boast of. That which is to come I do not presume 
to portend; but of the past we may speak with 
confidence. He who hereafter, in even the re- 
motest age, with the colourless impartiality of 
mere intelligence, may seek to know what durable 
results mankind has for the last fifteen hundred 
years achieved, what capital of mind it has accu- 
mulated and transmitted, will find his investiga- 
tions perforce concentrated upon, and almost con- 
fined to that part, that minor part, of mankind 
which has been Christian. 
“ Before the Advent it was quite otherwise. The 
treasure of Divine Revelation was then hidden in 
% napkin; it was given to a people who were 
almost forbidden to impart it; at least, of whom 
it was simply required that they should preserve 
it without variation. They had no world-wide 
vocation committed to them; they lay ensconced 
m a country which was narrow and obscure— 
obscure not only with reference to the surpassing 
splendour of Greece and Rome, but in comparison 
with Assyria, or Persia, or Egypt. They have 
not supplied the Christian ages with laws and in- 
stitutions, arts and sciences, with the chief models 
of greatness in genius or in character. The Pro- 
vidence of God committed this work to others; 
and to Homer seems to have been intrusted the 
first, which was perhaps, all things considered, 
also the most remarkable stage of it.* 


* “I must frankly own that, for one, I can never read 





With Mr. Grote, Mr. Gladstone is at issue 


cal science, and the embryo of those princi- 
ples of political and civil liberty which have 
since developed themselves in Enrope. Mr. 
Grote believes the ‘ Iliad’ to be the work of at 
least two distinct hands, and to consist of an 
Ilias and an Achilleis inartificially and ab- 
surdly tacked together ; Mr. Gladstone main- 
tains that no part of the poem could be 
omitted or dissevered from the rest, without 
impairing the artistic effect of the whole. To 
us, Mr. Gladstone seems the safer guide. Mr. 
Grote’s mind is of that unelastic kind which 
is incapable of recognizing principles when 
presented in an unaccustomed form. To seek 
history in a poem, or to suppose that liberty 
could co-exist with an dvat dvdpéy or a Baoeve, 
would seem to him absurd. Mr. Gladstone 
looks at things rather than names. He pene- 
trates the husk of outward forms ; with won- 
derful ingenuity and subtilty of reason, he 
draws from a poem which mankind has for 
ages agreed to place at the head of the few 
epics which the world has produced, a con- 
nected history of the early religion, politics, 
and social life of that people, which stands 
at the head of civilization. His oe is, per- 
haps, a little diffuse, and his ethnological and 
philosophical disquisitions are, we doubt not, 
open in some places to cavil. A plodding 
scholar might possibly find a flaw in them ; 
but no mere scholar could have produced this 
book. It required a man engaged in active 
life, and yet with a mind cultivated and 
chastened by speculative thought—a man reli- 
gious, and yet not bound in the fetters of a 
narrow and fanatical sect—a man conversant 
with general literature, of a refined taste, and 
an imagination capable of following the poet 
into the scenes depicted, and of detecting the 
hidden analogies of times widely severed from 
each other—to interpret the Homeric poems to 
the nineteenth century. Such a man is Mr. 
Gladstone. In Homer he has found a congenial 
study, and we doubt not that his very remark- 
able book will be the means of opening up a 
new continent to historical research. 





and its achievements which, in the fourth book of the 
* Paradise Regained,’ so great a man as Milton has too 
boldly put into the mouth of our Blessed Lord. We there 
find our sympathies divided, in an undesirable and most 
unhappy manner, between the person of the All-wise, 
and the language and ideas, on the whole not less just, 


claim, really no better than a childish one, made on the 
part of the Jews, to be considered as the fountain-head 
of the Greek arts and letters, and the assumption for 
them of higher attainments in itical science. This is 
a sacrifice of truth, reason, history to prejudice, by. 
which, as by all such proceedings, religion is sure to be 
in the end the loser.’” 


and in alphabetic arrangement ; but if this be 
eonceded—and probably a large number of 
persons who would otherwise remain ignorant 
may acquire a certain amount of superficial 


knowledge in this way—Dr. Baird’s book is 

one of the best of its kind. There is at all 

events a unity of plan in the arrangement 

which we do not commonly find in cyclopzdias 

and “ treasuries” of scientific knowledge. In 

general we are pushed from post to pillar, and 

sent on bootless errands, like a greenhorn on 

April-day, before we get the information re- 

quired. We want to learn something about 

the fox ; we turn over the pages till we find 

the letter F, and at length Fox. “See 

VuLprEs,” is the polite answer to our inquiry ; 

we take down another heavy volume, and 

search up “ Vutres ;’ “See Canip&” is pro- 

bably the tantalizing reply. At length, if we 

have not forgotten our interest in the original 
question, we succeed in hitting out “ CanrpZ,” 

when the chances are that we find merely a 
mention of the fox as one of the species of the 
family. Well, we think, at least we have 
learned wisdom by experience; and when we 
wish to refer to “ Ox,” having an indistinct re- 
collection of a bygone association of ideas that 
revolve in this fashion :—Ox— Now, sir !— 
hand —ox—ferula—slap — ox— bos-bovis,—we 
look for Bovip#. But in vain: “ See Ox,” is 
the information ; and we are bewildered, not 
knowing where to make our first call in 
future. 

Now Dr. Baird avoids this mingling of the 
technical with the vernacular. He has in the 
body of the work adopted only the scientific 
names for the objects mentioned, and has 
thrown the familiar and common English names 
into an index at the end. Thus, for instance, 
a reader wishing to obtain some information 
about the dog, or the horse, will have to apply 
to the English index for these words, where he 
will find he is: referred to the articles Canide 
and Equide for the information required. And. 
so there still remains the cumbrous apparatus 
of a twofold reference ; but we suppose books 
of this sort must be kept on the system of 
double entry. 

Dr. Baird has been ambitious enough to 
seize geology, zoology, and botany in one single 
grasp. The very fact that these three im- 
mense sciences are disposed of in 600 pages 
will show that completeness is not a character 
of the work. And here, we think, is an objec- 
tion that lies in limine against all such cyclo- 
peedias : they are but partial informants. The 
tyro buys the work for his book-shelf, thinkin 
that he has now got an authority that wil 
make him aw fait on all subjects of natural 
history, or at least that will resolve the mean- 
ing of each and all the scientific names he may 
meet with. But how sore is his disappoint- 
ment! Thousands upon thousands of generic 
and specific names are not noticed at all ; he 
finds that he has merely “a succinet account 
of the most interesting objects in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms.” It may be 
said that his expectation was unreasonable ; 


which are given to Satan. In particular, I lament the | that an account of all the objects of these three 


kingdoms in one, two, or three volumes is an 
impossibility: and this may be granted ; but 
not the less is the primé facie pretension of a 
scientific a ac a delusion. 

Of course, the selection, being governed by 
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no definite rule, but being dependent on the 
tastes and predilections of the author, and also 
on his personal familiarity with certain lines of 
study, will, both in its inclusions and its ex- 
clusions, disappoint many readers. In the 
present work, the thousands of fair possessors 
of aquaria will search in vain for any informa- 
tion about the creatures which they think 
“most interesting objects;” such naines as 
Anthea, Sagartia, Cyathina. Corynactis,—names 
which to multitudes are now as familiar as 
household words,—are wholly ignored by Dr. 
Baird, while every genus of minute Entomo- 
straca—Cetochilus, Evadne, Cythere—is formally 
chronicled. On the whole, however, the work 
is very fairly compiled, and a great deal of 
information is gathered together, often from 
the most recent sources. 

We are sorry to have the same complaint to 
make here that we recently brought’ against 
another zoological work,—the occurrence of bar- 
barisms in the nomenclature. Works that 
issue from the British Museum, the great 
national centre of science, ought not to be 
disfigured by such compounds as Anabaside 
for Anabantide, and Bradypide for Brady- 
podide. 

A goodly number of wood-cuts embellish 
the work, of which not a few are graphic and 
well engraved. Others, however, are poor and 
mean, and many are very coarsely executed. 
Those of the otter (Zvuira), the tapir, the seal 
(Phoca), the woodcock (Scolopaz), the squirrel 
(Seiwrus), the sperm whale (Catodon), the screw 
pine (Pandanus), and others, are such as, both 
in design and execution, we are accustomed to 
see on a village showman’s handbill. Perhaps 
these are “such as have been placed at the 
author’s disposal by the publishers.” They look 
like old affairs. If so, Dr. Baird would have 
shown his better judgment by politely declining 
the honour of their company. A map, showing 
the geographical distribution of animal life,— 
the names of carnivorous animals printed in 
red, those of the herbivorous in blue,—is pre- 
fixed to the volume ;--though somewhat meagre 
in its details, it is of value. 








Memoirs to Illustrate the History of My Time. 
By F. Guizot, Author of “Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Peel,” &c. Vol. I. Bentley. 

[Second Notice.] 


Great as had been the difficulties of the first 
Restoration, the difficulties of the second were 
still greater. The intervention of the Hundred 
Days, although it had done no good for Na- 
ee. did much mischief to Louis. It 

indled up all the old animosities, and dis- 
turbed afresh’ the ancient quarrel which the 
Charter had in some degree stilled. The party 
that rallied round the king at this moment had 
hardly any other bond of union than the 
monarchy. They were collected on the sudden 
from all points of the compass, were composed 
of men of every position, and had no plan. 
What could be hoped from such a hetero- 
geneous combination ?— 


“This party was formed abruptly and spon- 
taneously, without premeditated object, without 
previous or personal concert, under the simple 
necessity of the moment, to meet a pressing evil, 
and not to establish any particular system, or any 
specific combination of ideas, resolutions, or 
designs. Its sole policy was at first confined to the 
support of the Restoration against: the reaction: 
a thankless undertaking, even when most salutary ; 
for it is useless to contend with a headlong counter- 
current. While you are supporting the power 


whose flag serves as a cloak to reaction, it is im- 
possible to arrest the entire mischief you desire to 
check ; and you seem to adopt that which you have 
been unable to subdue. This is one of the in- 
evitable misconstructions which honest men, who 
act conscientiously, in stormy days, must be pre- 
pared to encounter.” ; 


The first acts of the government were not 
calculated to invest its supporters with dignity 
or popularity. Of four measures introduced 
into the chamber a few days after the pe 
of the session, two were proposed as exceptiona: 
and temporary—one for the suspension for a 
year of personal liberty, another for the esta- 
blishment of prevétal courts. We will not 
enter into these questions, which can be argued 
with effect only in the presence of the facts out 
of which they have arisen; but we turn to 
the argument by which the principle of excep- 
tional legislation is sustained by M. Guizot, as 
a curious example of specious reasoning :— 


“ Measures of expediency, and exceptional laws, 
have been so often and so peremptorily condemned 
in France, that their very name and aspect suffice 
to render them suspicious and hateful,—a natural 
impression, after so much and such bitter expe- 
rience! They supply, notwithstanding, and par- 
ticularly under ‘a constitutional government, the 
least dangerots as well as the most efficacious 
method of meeting. temporary and urgent necessi- 
ties. It is better to suspend openly, and for a 
given time, a-particular privilege, than to pervert, 
by encroachment: and subtlety, the fixed laws, so 
as to adapt them to the. emergency of the hour. 
The experience of history, in such cases, confirms 
the suggestions of reason. In. countries where 
political liberty is finally established, as in Eng- 
land, it is precisely after ‘it has obtained. a signal 
triumph that*the temporary suspension of one or 
more of its special securities has, under pressing 
circumstances,been adopted as a government mea- 
sure. In ruder and less intelligent times, under 
the dominion of momentary danger, and as an 
immediate defence, those . rigorous. and. artful 
statutes were enacted in perpetuity, in which all 
tyrannies have found arms -ready made, without 
the odium of forging them, and from which a 
more advanced civilization, at a later period, has 
found it so difficult to escape.” 


M. Guizot, however, does not; applaud ;all 
the exceptional acts of the new monarchy, :and, 
with much ‘candour and eloquence, he unre- 
servedly condemns the most exceptional of 
them all—the execution of Marshal, Ney :-— 


“ To-day, so long removed as we'are from that 
time, the more I reflect on it in the calm freedom 
of my judgment, the more I am convinced that 
the trial of Marshal Ney afforded a most pro- 
pitious opportunity for such an act as that to 
which I now allude. ‘There were undoubtedly 
weighty reasons for leaving justice to its unfet- 
tered course. Society and the royal power both 
required that respect for, and a salutary dread of, 
the Jaw should repossess »men’s minds. It was 
important that, generations formed during the 
vicissitudes of the Revolution and the triumphs of 
the Empire, should learn, by startling examples, 
that all does not depend on, the strength and 
success of the moment; that there are certain in- 
violable duties; that we cannot safely sport with 
the fate of governments and the peace of nations ; 
and that, in this momentous game, the most 
powerful and the most eminent risk their honour 
and their lives. In apolitical and moral sense 
these considerations were of the greatest im- 
portance. But another prominent truth, equally 
moral’ and -political, ought to have: weighed 
heavily in the balance against an extreme de- 
cision. The Emperor Napoleon had reigned long 
ot beipeerag” te acknow and admired by 

ce and Europe, and supported by the devotion 
of millions of men,—by the people as well as by 
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the army. Ideas of right and duty, sentiments of 
respect and fidelity, were confused and antg. 
gonistic in many minds. There were two actual 
and natural governments. in presence of each 
other; and many, without: perversity, might haye 
hesitated which to choose. The king, Louis XVIII, 
and his advisers might. in jtheir. turn, without 
weakness, have taken into consideration this moral 
confusion, of which Marshal ‘Ney, presented: the 
most illustrious example. . The! greater his offence 
against the king, with the more safety could they 
place clemency ‘by the side of justice, and display, 
over his condemned head, that greatness of mind 
and heart which‘has also its full influence in esta. 
blishing power and commanding fidelity. The 
very violence of the reaction in favour of royalty, 
the bitterness of party passions, their thirst for 
punishment and vengeance, would have imparted 
to this act a still greater brilliancy of credit and 
effect ; for boldness and liberty would have spru 
from it as natural consequences. I heard at that 
time a lady of fashion, usually rational and 
amiable, call Mademoiselle de Lavalette ‘a little 
wretch,’ for aiding her mother in the escape of 
her father. When such extravagances of feeling 
and language are indulged in the hearing of kings 
and their advisers, they should be received as 
warnings to resist, and not to submit. Marshal 
Ney, pardoned and banished after condemnation, 
by royal letters deliberately promulgated, would 
have given to kingly power the aspect of a ram- 
part raising itself above all, whether friends or 
enemies, to stay the tide of blood; it would have 
been, in fact, the reaction of 1815 subdued and 
extinguished, as well as that of the Hundred 
Days.” 


Louis XVIII. appears to have respected the 
Charter, as far as could have. been hoped for 
from a Bourbon. It was the compromise 
between the old and the new order of things ; 
and its maintenance, more or less in its in- 
tegrity, was essential to the safety of the 
throne. Louis considered. it his ‘own work, 
and the foundation of his glory ; and when the 
Right-hand party in the Chamber of 1815 
menaced an attack upon it, he took a summary 
way of relieving himself from their opposition. 
There was a joke current at the time to this 
effect :—“ They say the king is slightly indis- 
posed. He: will be very ill indeed if he is 
obliged, to, keep, his Chamber five years.” The 
following jineident shows by what a decisive 
process he got rid of his Chamber, and it indi- 
cates also very clearly that difference of cha- 
racter and ‘principles between Louis and his 
brother, which, not many years afterwards, led 
to the downfall of the latter :-— 


“On Wednesday, the 14th of August, the kin 
held a cabinet. council; the sitting was over, 
the Duke of Feltri had already risen to take his 
departure. The king desired him to resume his 
place again. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘there is yet 
a question of immediate urgency,—the course to 
be taken with respect to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Three months ago I had determined to reassemble 
it. Even a month since, I retained the same in- 
tention; but all that I have’ seen, and all that 
comes under my daily observation, proves so clearly 
the spirit of faction by which that: Chamber 1s 
governed, the dangers which it threatens to France 
and to myself have become so apparent, that I 
have entirely changed my opinion. From this 
moment, then, you may consider the Chamber as 
dissolved. Start from that point, gentlemen; 
prepare to execute the measure, and: in the 
mean time, preserve the most inviolable secrecy 
on the subject. My decision is absolute.’ When 
Louis XVIII. had formed a serious resolution, and 
intended to be obeyed, he had a tone of dignity 
and command which cut short all remonstrance. 
During three weeks, although the question deeply 
occupied all minds, and in spite of some returns of 
hesitation on the part of the king himself, the 
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the ‘Moniteur’ on the following morning. 


king; the Duke de Richelieu withheld him, by 


iven peremptory orders that he should not be 
disturbed. The princes, his sons, accustomed to 
extreme reserve in the king’s presence, appeared 
to approve rather than condemn. ‘The king has 


acted wisely,’ said the Duke de Berry ; ‘I warned | the situation. 
those gentlemen of the Chamber that they had| nishes a curious episode in the secret history 
of his cabinet :— 


indulged in too much license.’ The Court was 
thrown into consternation on hearing of a stroke 
so totally unexpected.” 


The world likes decision and consistency, 
and is disposed to respect meh who possess 
them. Even in France, amidst the conflict of 
opinions which at that time disturbed the 
country, these qualities had their due weight, 


Louis XVIII. in security, and to have enabled 
him to die in his bed. The contrast drawn by 
M. Guizot between him and his successor, will 
— account for the ultimate fate of Charles X., 
ightly as the historian leans on the faults of 
that monarch :—- 


“Louis XVIII. was a moderate of the old 
system, and a liberal-minded inheritor of the 
eighteenth century ; Charles X. was a true emi- 
grant and a submissive bigot. The wisdom of 
Louis XVILI. was egotistic and sceptical, but 
serious and sincere ; when Charles X. acted like a 
sensible king, it was through propriety, from 
timid and short-sighted complaisance, from being 
carried away, or from the desire of pleasing,—not 
from conviction or natural choice. Through all 
the different cabinets of his reign, whether under 
the Abbé Montesquiou, M. de Talleyrand, the 
Duke de Richelieu, M. Decazes, and M. de Villéle, 
the government of Louis XVIII. was ever con- 
sistent with itself; without false calculation or 
premeditated deceit, Charles X. wavered from 
contradiction to contradiction, from inconsistency 
to inconsistency, until the day when, given up to 
his own will and belief, he committed the error 
which cost him his throne.” 


Charles X. seems to have gone on for a little 
while under an impression that he was really 
governing by the Charter ; but he soon began 
to entertain suspicions of the people, and to 
apprehend revolutions. This kind of fear, or 
distrust, was natural to him; and the conse- 

uences it brought about were inevitable from 
the moment he attempted to substitute force 
for law, and to set up the monarchy above the 
Charter. Yet no sovereign ever had more 
favourable opportunities of consolidating his 
power and conciliating the attachment of his 
subjects. He was surrounded by people eager 
to save him. He had excellent advisers, even 
in his ministers, until he called in M. de 
Polignac to his assistance ; and even when his 


doom was visibly closing round him, many 
opportunities of escape were thrown open to 


him. But all in vain. He would be drowned, 
and drowned he was. 

_ To M. de Villéle, the ki 
six years of comparative 


of the resolution adopted was so profoundly | rounded by colleagues to whom it was in the 
the Court believed the Chamber would | highest degree distasteful. Had he done this at 
It was only on ths 5th of September, | a little less cost of his own convictions, and with 
after the king had retired to bed, that Monsieur | fewer concessions to a policy of which he dis- 
received information, through the Duke de Riche- | anproved, all might have been ultimately well. 
lieu, from his majesty, that the decree for the| But in order to keep his position, M. de Villéle 
dissolution was signed, and would be published in| yiejded many things to the king and his par- 

“The surprise and anger of Monsieur were un- pernebihares drew + gai ba be and er 

a stration muc r um, an 

pounded; he would have hastened at once to the rendered nugatory all bes goo d he had heen 

f ‘ deol trying to effect. It is much to the credit of 
maging that the king was already asleep, and had) 17's" that, having acted, in this respect, 
unlike a constitutional minister, he so far 
observed what was due to that character as to 
take upon himself all the responsibilities of 


party with the errors to which he became acces- 
sory. .He knew how to preserve silence and 
endure the blame, even while he had the power of 
justification. In 1825, after the Spanish war, and 
during the financial debates to which it had given 
rise, M. de la Bourdonnaye accused him of having 
been the author of the contracts entered into in 
1823, with M. Ouvrard, at Bayonne, for supplying 
the army, and which had been made the subject 
of violent attacks. M. de Villéle might have 
closed his adversary’s mouth ; for on the 7th of 
April, 1823, he had written to the Duke 
d’Angouléme expressly to caution him against 
M. Ouvrard and his propositions. He took no 
advantage of this, but contented himself with ex- 


was indebted for 
. ty. That skilful 
minister succeeded in accomplishing the ex- 


The following anecdote fur- 


“ He was never seen to reproach the king or his 


plaining to the king in a council, when the 
Dauphin was present, the situation in which he 
was placed. 

“The Dauphin at once authorized him to make 
use of his letter. ‘No, Monseigneur,’ replied M. 
de Villéle; ‘let anything happen to me that 
Heaven pleases, it. will be of little consequence to 
the country ; but I should be guilty towards the 
king and to France, if, to exculpate myself from 
an accusation, however serious it may be, I should 
give utterance, beyond the walls of this cabinet, 
to a single word which could compromise the name 
of your royal highness.’ ” 


In this chivalric reply to the Dauphin, 
M. de Villéle places his own merits on the 
narrowest ground. He: evidently did not 
understand the full force of his position. Even 
M. Guizot does not perceive that it was the 
constitution itself, and not any delicacy 
towards a prince, which should have enforced 
on the minister the responsibility of all acts 
which he sanctioned, whether he really ap- 
proved of them or not. 
Villéle struggled on in the face of popular 
clamour, until at last he prevailed on the king 
to appeal to the country. The result was a 
Chamber so hostile to his cabinet, that he con- 
sidered it prudent to retire, recommending the 
king to form a moderate ministry, which he 


administration of M. de Martignac, which 
soon afterwards fell by its attempts to reconcile 


were finally dismiss 


The strangest thing 


helped him to construct. This was the brief 


antagonistic elements. Attempting in vain to 
obtain from the king such measures as would 
inspire the Chambers with confidence, or from 
the Chambers such concessions as would satisfy 
the king, M. de Martignac and his colleagues a : wie’ 

and M. de Polignac blemishes which occasion surprise in a work of 
summoned from London to form a new cabi- 
net. The king, wearied of coquetting with 
opponents whom he had all along cordially d - 
desired: to crush, from this moment hoisted on frequent employment of the word “ power, 


of all was that M. de 


’ “ His assurances of attachment to the Charter 


were not, on his part, a simply ambitious and 
hypocritical calculation ; he really fancied himself 
a friend to constitutional government, and was 


not then meditating its overthrow; but in the 
mediocrity of his mind, and the confusion of his 
ideas, he neither understood thoroughly the 
English society he wished to imitate, nor the 
French system he desired to reform. He believed 
the Charter to be compatible with the political 
importance of the old nobility, and with the 
definitive supremacy of the ancient royalty ; and 
he flattered himself that he could develop new 
institutions by making them assist in the prepon- 
derance of influences which it was his distinct 
object to limit or abolish. It is difficult to 
measure the extent of conscientious illusions in a 
mind weak but enthusiastic, ordinary, but with 
some degree of elevation, and mystically vague 
and subtle. M. de Polignac felt honestly sur- 
prised at not being acknowledged as a minister 
devoted to constitutional rule; but the public, 
without troubling themselves to inquire into his 
sincerity, had determined to regard him as the 
champion of the old system, and the standard- 
bearer of the counter-revolution. Disturbed by 
this reputation, and fearing to confirm it by his 
acts, M. de Polignac did nothing. His cabinet, 
sworn to conquer the revolution and to save the 
monarchy, remained motionless and sterile.” 


We need not say that it did not long remain 

motionless and sterile, and that it soon began 

to discuss coups @état as legitimate periodical 

agencies of a well-established government. 

But the volume does not bring us down to the 

grand explosion. It carries us only to the eve 

of the famous decrees of July ; and the curtain 

falls on the king seated at his desk, studying 

the 14th article of the Charter, to see how he 

ca:i most effectually violate its provisions. 

It is a very remarkable characteristic of this 

history, that the whole vital action it represents 

is that of the Court and the Chambers, the 

Right-hand Party, the Left-hand Party, and 

the Centre, the Ministers, and the Opposition. 

France is merely the chess-board, and these are 

the pieces by and for whom the game is played. 
You never hear a word about the people, 
except incidentally, as the weather is some- 
times alluded to in drawing-rooms without 
exercising the slightest influence over the con- 
versation. 

It will be obvious from the outline we have 
given that the most stirring parts of this 
work are to come. As yet M. Guizot 
scarcely appears. It is not until the advent 
of the Citizen-King that the Doctrinaire 
minister comes prominently upon the scene ; 
and it. will then be time enough to enter upon 
an examination of his political creed and 
character. In the mean time it may be said 
of this initial volume that it is written with 
more grace and subtlety than power ; and that, 
in the midst of many admirable passages, dis- 
tinguished by accuracy of thought and lucidity 
of expression, there is an occasional haze of 
false sentiment which we scarcely anticipated 
from M. Guizot. The translation, with these 
exceptions, is generally well executed, although 
all throughout a little enfeebled by aiming at 
an excessive refinement. There are a few 


such pretensions ; such, for example, as the 
use of the word “opinionated ;” the designa- 
tion of Béranger as a “sonnetteer ;” and the 


when “authority” is obviously meant. Of a 


tremely difficult achievement of dincighining -the Tuileries the flag of the counter-revolution. Teesik, sad sll more eaxpiliing kind, axe 
> 


and controlling the old Royalist party, 
Keeping them Sithin the its of the Charter 
reserving what 


government 1 '@ monarch and sur-| held a sort of constitutional faith :—- 


any be? called constitu- 


and at first, like the king, really thought he 


Polignac professed attachment to the Charter, such mistakes as the following :— 


“¢You turned out the two first to establish 








royalism,’ said M. de Villéle.” 
* 
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“The two first were entirely out of the ques- 
tion.” 


We will not venture to say how it may be in 
France ; but in England we have never been 
able to muster more than one “first.” In that 
sense, it may be properly asserted that “two 
first are entirely out of the question.” 

One example more. The following loose, 
slipshod collocation is of constant occur- 
rence :-— 


« Absolute power, amongst us, can only belong 
to the revolution and its representatives.” 

“Although the Duke of Richelieu had only 
been engaged in foreign affairs, he was better 
calculated,” &e. 

“The Right had only accepted the Charter on 
the eve of its promulgation, and after strenuous 
resistance.” 

“M. de Chateaubriand was not found at home, 
and his dismissal was only communicated to him 
at the Tuileries, in the apartments of Monsieur.” 


We might accumulate instances, for they 
abound. But these are sufficient. The reader 
will perceive that in every one of these cases 
the translator, by inserting the word “only” in 
the wrong place, not merely fails to express 
the meaning he intends, but actually expresses 
a meaning he does not intend. 








The United States and Cuba. By James M. 
Phillippo. Pewtress and Co. 


THE author need not have informed his readers 
that “the substance of this work was contained 
in lectures delivered before various literary and 
scientific institutions.” It bears manifest 
marks of being a réchauffé. If he had con- 
fined himself to his professed task of com- 
piling a handbook of America, such a work 
might have been really useful ; but much of 
the value of the original matter is lost by the 
plague of fine writing, and by outrageous 
attempts to cry up New England at the ex- 
pense of the mother country. We certainly 
needed no new book to assure us that Ame- 
ricans “ flogged creation.” If former boasts have 
failed to convince us, this continued reiteration 
will lose its labour ; especially when, as in the 
present case, the arguments in support of the 
statement rather tend to weaken its force. 
Into this invidious question we will not 
enter. 

Mr. Phillippo’s idea of the appearance of an 
English village church does not evince a very 
intimate acquaintance with the country which 
he takes upon him to criticize :—“ The more 
ancient of the congregational chapels,” he says, 
“resemble the village churches in England, 
being usually large square buildings with 
square windows; the structure at its front 
gable surmounted by a tower and bell ; but in 
all cases fitted up with more convenience.” 
Surely the author can never have seen an 
English village church. If he has, and has 
carried away with him no more accurate idea 
of its peculiarities, we can scarcely wonder at 
any other blunders he may make, but we can 
hardly rely on the results of his own personal 
experience and observation as re; other 
countries. = 

An attempt to prove that the general impres- 
sion of American manners, or rather, want of 
manners, is erroneous, is equally unsuccessful. 
Fashions are arbitrary, he says ; what may pass 
current in one country may be repudiated 
in another. The “enlightened and liberal 
stranger” would see little to condemn in “a devo- 


public phases of social life ted.” 


aberrations from the received 


generally 
delightful freedom from 


a genuine New Eng 


and dining after sunset.” 


bad to abuse those who do. 


ale. 


against the fair sex of the New World ?— 


traits of the national character. 


woman, 


heat of red-hot stoves.” 


at the wrong end. 


animal 





tion to the Virginian weed and its consequences, 
together with a few peculiarities in the more | 


What | the portion of woman, the pany of reli 
e 


e of propriet 
are included in the last Perego’ x We 
suspect, nearly all that American society is| style :— 

charged with; at all events it leaves 
a wide margin. “We Te B the States a 
ish exclusiveness | Atlantic, the prospect. has a peculiar 
and hauteur.” The delightfulness of Yankee 7 = 
inquisitiveness and intrusiveness is of course a 
matter of taste; but few, we think, will prefer | long, calm, heavy swell, or breaking in savage 
lander for a companion to a 
well-bred yeaa But wees are great 
virtues in American life: no nobles and civil ete: 
officers gorgeously arrayed, lounging in splendid the coast. In the south-west direction the spe. 
carriages and luxuriating in their wealth — tator seems to look down upon half the world, 
the result of enormous incomes from the state ; 
noe bgt ri ys rae pero + oa and valleys, in which human dwellings are visible 
beggars; few exhibitions for amusement, and 
those few in a state of insolvency ; few holiday 
sports or festive celebrations ; “ comparatively 
few of the bad social customs that prevail 
among the aristocracy of England, such as going 
to bed at daybreak—rising at noon—taking | distance, a long line of rocky heights throws 
what are called morning rides towards evening, 
These two last 
indictments against the detested aristocracy ndou 
are really somewhat hard; and if a Yankee | for protection into the embraces of the neigh. 
does not choose to ride in the cool of the 
evening, oreat alate dinner, it is rather too 
But. because he 
is virtuous, there must be no more cakes and 


But, oh! Mr. Phillippo ! where was the gal- 
lantry you so admire in others when you 
penned this fearful charge (let us hope, libel) 


“ Credulity, vanity, and display are their foibles ; 
and these have been represented as prominent 
. « - In America, 
twenty-five [!] is the farewell line of beauty in 

At thirty the whole fabric is on the 
decline; and this is because the whole system of 
artificial life in America offers a direct defiance to 
hygienic laws; bad diet, such as a profusion of 
condiments, sweets, &c.; the want of frequent 
ablutions [!]; small, close, confined sleeping ac- 
commodation ; and the incessant, dead, withering 


Mr. Phillippo is very great on the superior 
education of woman in America ; on her con- 
sequent strong-mindedness ; on her recognized 
right “to that place in society for which 
nature and Providence have designed her ; 
and on her opportunity of advancement to 
that condition contemplated by the Founder} where each member is furnished with one by 
and taught by the spirit of Christianity” (which | his desk, which, however, he is not always 
is completely begging the question); but if|careful to use when needed. Every factory 
such high training cannot teach her the dele- 

teriousness of lollypops and the salubriousness 
of soap and water, we fear the education begins 


But to do Mr. Phillippo justice, he has I 
collected a good deal of really curious and} mented with white marble steps and_ silver 
interesting matter, and bating the defects 
above noticed, the book is worth consulting by 
those who wish to inform themselves on the 
present state of America. The introductory | mode of escapeas in England. In the Museum 
chapter, on the origin of the Indian tribes, | of Washi 
and the chapters on the commerce, the press, 
the natural phenomena, and the vegetable and |a piece of sentimentality of which we should 

roductions of the country, are care- 
fully and agreeably written ; and the accounts 
of the chief commercial cities give us a graphic | statements (positively asserted as they have 
picture of American merchant-life. It is only|been by many credible witnesses) that the 
when he goes out of his way to institute in-| Americans bolt their dinners voraciously ; that 
vidious comparisons between America and this | the helps are ruder and worse-behaved than 
or any other country that we quarrel with him ; 
or when, forgetting the aim and end of his|all cared for, except for ] 
work, he deviates into dreary platitudes about | patriotic ends ; that their English is worse 


i, 
i 


or inhumanity of war. The followin: 
extract will give a favourable example of hj: 


“From the north-easternmost summit of the 
Alleghany chain in Virginia, and nearest the 


In addition to the richly varied and magnifica, 
background, the Atlantic Ocean is rolling in , 


fury upon the headland or cliff; the monotony af 
its mighty mass of waters ever varied by the mu. 
merous picturesque islands and rocks that stud 


the outstretched earth beneath presenting ap 
appearance of a billowy chaos of wooded heights 


merely as specks of light, scarcely discernible to 
the naked eye; while far away winds a lovely 
river, the long woodland slope sweeping up from 
its banks in rich luxuriance, and terminating in 
the upland precipice, or the bold promontory 
crowned with embowering trees; while, in the 


gigantic shades over the water, and here and 
there, at intervals, appears an opening among 
these stupendous scenes, which again retreat as if 


bouring mountains ; the land here rising from the 
margin of the river in green sloping acclivities, 
until, from gently rolling hill-sides and moderate 
elevations, it insensibly swells into lofty and ma- 
jestic heights, whose blue outline in that direction 
terminates the view. To the north-west the 
prospect is circumscribed by alternately-cultivated 
and thickly-wooded hills and rocky eminences, 
inclining gently upwards, on either hand from the 
same river, in a semicircular form, to a little dis. 
tance in the rear, inclosing innumerable cottages 
and farmsteads in a spacious vale; the entire 
landscape thus smiling by turns in all the charms 
of tillage, and in all the beauty and magnificence 
of the primeval wilderness.” 

Some of the American peculiarities noticed 
by the writer are curious and amusing. The 
use of the wedding-ring is not general, and in 
some of the states both married and single 
women are called Miss, the latter being dis- 
tinguished by their Christian name. Weddin 
are often celebrated by gaslight, even on bright 
sunny mornings, but more frequently in private 
dwellings at evening. A female child is in 
general treated better than a boy, has more 
privileges, dresses better, and has better food. 
A spittoon is a necessary appendage to every 
room, not excepting the House of Congress, 


child (according to Miss Martineau) carries an 
umbrella, and pig-drivers wear spectacles. In 
New York, el if going the same way, 
“~. on the right-hand side instead of the left. 
n Philadelphia, the better houses are orna- 


knockers, which leads to the inference that 
there are no “fast” young men there, or that 
their exuberant spirits do not find the same 
hington are deposited specimens of the 
hair of each President of the "Baited States— 


never have suspected the Americans. __ 
It seems, too, that there is no truth in the 


domestics of other countries ; that money is at 
philanthropic and 
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than that of their ancestors (although American 
writers, our author allows, do adopt expressions 
and idioms unknown to the British classics, 
and their utterance is marked by a peculiar 
modulation, which can scarcely be reconciled 
to the received ideas of euphony) ; or, in short, 
that the people have any of the weaknesses 
constantly attributed to them. As Mr. Phil- 
lippo is fond of quotations, we would suggest, 
as a motto for the next edition, the couplet— 
«Thou hast no faults, or I no faults can spy ; 
Thou art all goodness, or all blindness I;”” 

and also supplementary chapters on the new 
expressions and idioms with which our lan- 
guage has been enriched ; on Yankee ’cuteness, 
showing it to be consistent with high moral 
and religious principle; and on national 

rts, with especial reference to “ difficulties” 
with revolvers and bowie-knives, and to 
senatorial single combats and mélées. 

Cuba and the Cubans are disposed of in 
about eighty pages ; and as the writer finds 
scarcely a word to say in their favour, he 
doubtless thinks the less said the better. With 
splendid scenery and beautiful climate the 
island seems cursed with a vile government 
and an enervated population ; and it is (some- 
what obscurely) intimated that America’s 
mouth is watering for its acquisition, and that 
she will ere long lay her annexing claw upon 
the “sick man” (as she calls Cuba) in right 
earnest. 

This is a spirited description of the various 
costumes in Havana :— 


“The ordinary dress of the whites, such as 
merchants and professional men, differs but little 
from that of the residents in other West India 
islands, except as to the prevalence of gingham 
coats or coatees, with skirts flying in the breeze, 
and, to some extent, white jean small-clothes, 
with white silk stockings. Whiskered and mus- 
tachioed faces, shaded by huge broad-brimmed 
panama hats, are not uncommon among the 
inhabitants of the English Antilles, In general 
the, clothing is light. Neckcloths or stocks are 
uncommon, except at set parties. The necks of 
shirts are in general adorned with gold buttons 
or clasps; the collars are allowed to hang down 
loose after the manner of those seen in the 
portraits of Lord Byron. Some, also, within 
doors, wear a kind of black or white skull-cap, 
similar to those worn by the French, while the 
hair is usually worn close cut to the head, On 
particular occasions, however, the hidalgoes appear 
in the costumes characteristic of the province of 
old Spain that gave them birth. 

# full dress of a mayoral or overseer of 

an estate is thus described:—‘A wide-rimmed 
straw hat; blue striped smallclothes fastened to 
the waist; a blue embroidered shirt hanging 
loosely over them like a sack; a very large 
straight sword with a silver handle ornamented 
with precious stones; the shirt collar and sleeves 
confined with gold buckles; an embroidered 
cambric handkerchief tied loosely round the neck; 
pumps, cut quite low, and adorned with heavy 
silver spurs,’ 

“Occasionally a European-Spaniard is to he 
seen with an open jacket of green velvet highly 
embroidered, with light leggings of the same 
material, ornamented with a profusion of silver 
buttons ; his linen of the purest white; his high 
round hat decked with beads, and carelessly or 
Jauntily turned aside; a second jacket also richly 
embroidered ; with dark curls carefully arranged 
round a high-crowned, broad-brimmed hat; and 
@ countenance of manly beauty. 

, “4 Catalonian or an Andorran cavalier is seen 
+ apd a of blue velvet; his red silk sash and 
i m. stockings appearing over his hempen 
Spartillas. Not unfrequently a peasant is to be 
‘Seen, with a red montero cap, with his capa over 





his shoulder, and with loose linen bragos or 
trousers. A Guigaro, with his wild, dark eye, 
expressive gesture, and imperturbable self-pos- 
session, is seen in a richly-worked shirt of fine 
linen, worn on the outside, as is usual; a long 
and elegantly-embroidered cambric sash’ fasteni 
to his side the silver-handled sword or machette ; 
silver spurs and low slippers. And sometimes 
monteros or countrymen are seen galloping 
through the streets, each with his high-crowned 
straw hat with broad rim, his loose shirt over 
his other garments, its tail fluttering in the 
breeze, and his long sword lashed to his waist by 
a handkerchief, and dangling at his back. The 
Creole-Spaniard is sometimes dressed in a camisa 
of striped gingham, breeches of ticking, and a 
chequita or sleeved tunic of the same material 
as the camisa ; half-boots or mocassins of untanned 
hide, a sportsman’s belt, a girdle furnished with 
a heavy hunting-knife, and a wide-flapped som- 
brero or hat of palm leaf complete his equipment. 
Of some of the caballeros it may almost be said, 
as was reported of some of the black slaves of 
Darien, that their whole summer costume consists 
of a shirt collar and a pair of spurs. 


“The large black eye, and raven hair escaping 


in endless tresses,—the dark expressive glance,— 
the soft, blood-tinted olive of the glowing com- 
plexion, make the unwilling Englishman confess 
the majesty and beauty of the Spanish female. 
The Moorish eye is the most characteristic feature 
of the Andalusian. This is very full, and reposes 
on a liquid, somewhat yellow bed; of an almond 
shape; black and lustrous. Their eyes have been 
pleasantly compared to dormant lightnings, terrible 
in wrath, and hiding liquid fires. 


“Tn dignity of mien and gait the fair Castilian 8 


and Andalusian are allowed to be unrivalled. 
Their deportment is dignified and queen-like. 
Their every motion is instinct with grace. In 
stature they are generally tall and well-pro- 
portioned ; as also erect in their figures, which 
are generally good, no efforts being made to alter 
the natural shape. A finely-formed and diminu- 
tive foot is highly estimated by the Spaniards in 
general among the attributes of female beauty, 
and hence great attention is usually paid by the 
Spanish ladies to this part of their persons on 
their appearance in public.” 


Weare glad to see that Mr. Phillippo, though 
in other respects over-tender of American 
delinquencies, is out-spoken enough on the 
subject of her “domestic institution,” slavery, 
“that monstrous plague-spot on her social and 
moral greatness—that disgrace and scourge of 
her southern provinces ;” and we cordially 
agree with him that “if this measure of justice 
to the enslaved African race [emancipation] 
be much longer deferred, nature, ~provoked 
beyond further endurance; may rise in her 
own strength, vindicate her own laws, and 
restore the credit of her own equal and just 
administration to the lasting punishment of 
those who have abused it.” 








Liwes of the Sovereigns of Russia. By George 
Fowler. 2 Vols. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
Ir is not probable that a good history of 
Russia will ever be written by any buta 
Russian. For upwards of eight hundred years, 
from Rurik to Peter the Great, there is hardly 
anything to tempt the historical student. 
There is no development of national life, no 
progress in polity or arts, no trace of 
“ The constitutions taking birth,’’ 


—nothing but a maze of contests between 
barbarian and barbarian, no more interest- 
ing than the tug of war when kite meets 
crow. Patriotism alone can carry @ man 
through a task like this, and doubtless in 
due time there will be Russian Macaulays to 





extol the glorious revolution that substituted 
a Vladimir for a Yarapolk, and Russian 
Froudes to extenuate whatever may at first 
pr appear a little objectionable in the career 
of Ivan the Terrible. The latter period of 


28 | Muscovite history, however, has a personal 


interest for every European, and abounds in 
brilliant episodes and dramatic situations. 
Mr. Fowler's talents as a writer are of the most 
moderate description, yet, if it were absolutely 
necessary for him to write upon Russian 
history at all, he is to be congratulated upon 
having chosen the more difficult task. e 
grudge a fine subject to an incompetent his- 
torian, but it signifies little who does ill what 
can be done well by nobody. Still, though it 
would be absurd to try the obscure epito- 
mizer of an immense history by such standard 
as will be applied to Mr. Carlyle whensoever 
he shall publish his “too long desired, too 
long delaying” biography of the great Frede- 
rick, it would not Nek been unreasonable to 


expect from Mr. Fowler, if not more care and 
in 


ustry, at least more elementary knowledge 
and common sense than he has shown himself 
to possess. 

is start is rather an unlucky one :— 


“From the best authorities that can be obtained, 
we understand that the few squalid aborigines by 
whom it [Russia] was scantily peopled, are said to 
have been descended from Rouss, the son of Japhet, 
the son of Noah.” 

Putting the dubiousness of these diluvian 
enealogies entirely out of the question, we 
certainly should like to know who are the best 
authorities in reliance upon whom Mr. Fowler 
so kindly presents Japhet with ason nowhere 
mentioned in the Bible? If, as we suppose, 
he is referring to some tradition of the Russian 
people, or invention of the Russian monks, we 
can but lament his deplorable deficiency in the 
faculty vulgarly but expressively denominated 
nous. But this is nothing to what is 
coming :— 

“ The inhospitable country, partly covered with 
dense forests, and partly locked in eternal ice, 
offered but few attractions to the immigrant ; and 
it was not until Europe poured out her hordes of 
population to seek new homes, that we hear of 
the Scythians, the Huns, and the Slavonians, with 
other tribes, finding their way to those heretofore 
unknown regions, then without a name.” 


So Europe poured out her hordes, did she ? 
The Scythians, the Huns, and the Slavonians 
were originally Europeans! Well, as King 
Ferdinand VII. said, when informed that a 
monk had been delivered of twins, this 1s 
news ! 

Then comes a dreadful account of “the 
Drevelins,” a people who, it seems, “were but 
little removed from the beasts of the field,” 
which may be the reason why we have not 
hitherto enjoyed the honour of their acquaint- 
ance. Next we are informed that— 


“Towards the north-west were tribes consisting 
of a motley race of Surmates, and from them are 
descended the modern Lithouanians [sic], Livo- 
nians, and Courlanders.” 

We will charitably suppose that the author 
means Sarmatians. But how in the world can 
“tribes” consist of a motley race of one 
people? Would Mr. Fowler say that Kent 
was inhabited by a motley race of Englishmen ? 
This is but a specimen of his usual slipshod 
inaccuracy of e. However, we have not 
yet done with the Surmates :— 

“Between the Volga, the Don, and Mount 


Caucasus, dwelt a nation descended from the 
Medes, called Surmates.” 
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These Surmates are of coure the Sauromate 
of Herodotus, and, whatever we may think of 
their reported Median descent, are probably 
the same as the Sarmatians, who are the same 
as the Slavonians, who are the same as the 
Russians. Probably there was no very con- 
spicuous difference between them and the 
Scythians of Europe, for an eminent English 
philologist has upset the once prevalent idea 
of the latter having been Tartars, by showing 
that almost the only remaining word of their 
language (colossa, Ovid, Trist., Polish kolasa), 
is good modern Slavonic. If, however, Sarma- 
tian, Scythian of Europe, Slavonian, and Russian 
are pretty nearly convertible terms, then the 
Sarmatians ‘are not the ancestors of the 
Lithuanians, for these people and the Russians 
speak languages generically though not specifi- 
cally distinct. 

To make an end of Mr. Fowler and his 
ethnology, he next discusses the Slavonians, 
and abuses their language, of which he can 
hardly know much, seeing that he says the 
modern Russian “may be pronounced as any- 
thing but euphonious,’—a statement which 
may be pronounced anything but true. At 
length-he arrives at the historical portion of 
his subject, and tells us how Kief, founder of 
the city so called, about 430, “carried his arms 
even to the gates of Constantinople, where he 
concluded an advantageous peace with the 
reigning emperor, Probus,”—a sovereign whose 
name, we fear, will be sought in vain in the 
annals of the Eastern Empire. Consistently 
enough, he says nothing at all about the very 
remarkable expedition of the Slavonians into 
Greece in the reign of Justinian. An over- 
coloured account of Oleg’s exploits in his wars 
with the Greek emperor Leo, terminates this 
division of Russian history, and Mr. Fowler 
follows his subject into fastnesses where he is 
secure from critical animadversion. We cannot 
attempt to decide whether or no he be too 
severe upon Isiaslof I., or whether he may not 
have unduly detracted from the glory of that 
great and good prince, Sviastopolk II.,—but 
have pleasure in acknowledging that, upon his 
reappearance in periods when the information 
of the reader imposes some check upon the 
imagination of the chronicler, he is somewhat 
more useful and reliable. The same uncritical 
spirit, however, continues to animate him, 
and it is but too apparent that his work 
is no history, but a compilation framed 
with little accuracy and no judgment. 
The historian is distinguished ‘from the com- 
piler by unity of aim, intellectual grasp, plastic 
power, and nicety of discrimination. By virtue 
of: the first, he knows exactly what he wishes 
to do ; by the second, he discerns at a glance 
what materials will avail in the execution of 
this design ; by the third, he fuses them to- 
gether and moulds them into an artistic shape, 
and all the while discrimination is at hand to 
tell him what should be used unhesitatingly, 
what with doubt, and what should be instantly 
thrown aside. But the compiler has no other 
idea than to get together all he can find relating 
to his subject, and when this has been done, he 
is equally incapable of giving his materials a 
beautiful form, and of distinguishing the worth- 
less from the valuable. riting, as he does, 
without a plan or competent knowledge of his 
subject, Mr. Fowler. is quite helpless, and has 
no other idea of dealing with his materials 
than by printing them indiscriminately. What 
can be the interest of such fulsome passages 
from obsolete court circulars as this 1— 

“The Grand Duchess Alexandra Paulona, at 
fourteen, was tall, and already womanly; her 





figure was noble and majestic, softened by all the 
graces of her age and sex, with a complexion fair 
as alabaster; innocence, candour, and serenity 
stamped her beautiful countenance, and her heart, 
talents, and intellect were in union with her fair 
exterior. A refined education had cultivated in 
her mind the noblest and purest sentiments. 
With exquisite sensibility, judgment, and under- 
standing, she commanded the admiration of all 
who came near her.” 


If it were absolutely necessary to laud the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra Paulona, aged four- 
teen, could not Mr. Fowler have seen that the 

ist of all this might have been conveyed in 
ate dade words? Willing, however, to dis- 
play an industrious man to the best possible 
advantage, we give him the benefit of a passage 
somewhat more creditable :-— 


* Alexander Vassilievitch Suwarrow, descended 
from a Swedish family, but ennobled in Russia, 
was born in 1730, and at the age of twelve was 
enrolled in the Russian army. He began his 
career as a common soldier in the guards of the 
Empress Elizabeth. His education had been well 
attended to, since he spoke and wrote the French 
and German languages with great facility. In 
1774 he married Barba Nanowna, Princes Proso- 
rowski, by whom he had two children, a son and 
daughter. His father bequeathed him a con- 
siderable property, which, by the bounty of the 
Empress Catherine, was much augmented. . He 
was most singular in appearance.as well asin 
character, being only five feet one inch in height, 
with a large mouth, pug nose, ;,eyes .commonly 
half closed, or when dilated. in. battle terribly ex- 
pressive; a few grey side-locks, brought over the 
top of a bald. crown, and a small unpowdered 
queue, the whole surmounted by a three-corner 
felt hat, ornamented with green fringe, completed 
the picture of Field-Marshal Suwarrow. - By 
severe exercise, cold baths, and frugal diet, which 
he always shared with the soldiery, he kept him- 
self, even to old age, in a vigorous state of health. 
He slept on a bed of straw or hay, covered 
simply by a light blanket; he had a..philoso- 
phical contempt of dress, and might often, have 
been seen drilling his men in his shirt sleeves. It 
was only during the severe weather that’ he wore 
cloth, his outer garments being usually of white 


serge turned up with green; he seldom took off 


his clothes at night, and when he did undress, in 
order to insure his early rising he ordered cold 
water to be thrown over him, He was a. rare 
example of temperance, and a rigid observer of 
the fasts of the Greek Church. His. principal 
diversion as well as occupation was war and its 
duties ; the soldiers commanded by him were in- 
spired with a courage that rendered them invinci- 
ble; he would sometimes march them the almost 
incredible distance of fifty versts a day; their 
necessary wants and even comforts were the con- 
stant objects of his protecting attention. He had 
no fixed habitation, and contented himself with 
whatever he found where circumstances led him ; 
he never encumbered his person with either a 
watch or money ; he was of incorruptible probity, 
immoveable in his purposes, and inviolable in his 
promises. Devoutly religious, he would on Sun- 
days, when opportunity permitted, deliver lec- 
tures on subjects of piety to those whom duty 
called in attendance upon him. The love of his 
country, and ambition to contend in arms for its 
glory, were the principal and predominant emo- 
tions of his indefatigable life; to these he sacri- 
ficed every other sentiment, and consecrated 
without reserve all the faculties of his nature.” 


Poor as it is, this compilation contains much 
that ought to be and is not generally known ; 
and though its perusal is scarcely likely to afford 
any one much pleasure, it may not be un- 
attended with profit, if the reader will but be 
as critical as the writer should have been. 
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Puets and Poetry of Germany: Biographical and Critica 
Notices.. By Madame L. Davésiés de Pontés, 2 Voi, 
Chapman and Hall. . 

The Life of Blessed Franco. Extracted and Englishes 
from a verie Ancient Chronicle of the Monastery of 
Villare in Brabant. With Preface and Appendix by 
Ven. Arthur Rowan, D.D., Archdeacon of Ardfert, 
Hodges and Smith. . 

Coming Home. By the Author of‘ A Trap to Catch, 
Sunbeam.’ Wright and Co. 

An Angel’s Message. Being a Series of Angelic and Holy 
Communications received by a Lady. John Wesley 


and Co. bog 
Dr. Rowan, archdeacon of some unpronounce. poo 
able Irish place, has made a book, entitled Ti, men 
Life of Blessed Franco, &c., out of a curious the: 
metrical memoir of an old crusader, contained in Yor 
the ‘Thesaurus Novus Anecdotarum,’ by the The 
learned Benedictines, Dom Martene and Don giv 


Durand, published at Parisin 1717. This memoir 
is translated into English verse by Dr. Rowan, 
and placed, like a thin slice of ham: in the midst 
of two dry and stale pieces of bread in a sand. 
wich, between a preface and an appendix, consisting 
of extracts from well-known sources, and some 
rather trite and foolish remarks of his ow, 
Of the merits of his rhyming version we can, 
perhaps, best give the reader an idea by extracting 
a stanza. The original runs thus :— 
* Quia vixit placide in religione, 

Et honesta floruit conversatione, 

Nunc in ceelo positus gaudet regione, 

Ac beata fruitur Dei visione.”’ 
Here is the archdeacon’s version :— 
“ And for that thus he passed his days in strictness of 

his order, 

And nor in word or act was found once guilty of disorder; 
He now enjoys his destined place within the heavenly 


border, 
Blest with a full near vision of his God and great 
rewarder.” 
“ This is very rhyme doggerel,” as the Host says 
in the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ With religious con- 
troversy we have nothing to do; but it appears 
to us that the very worst form it.can assume is 
that in which it is presented to us by Dr. Rowan. 
There must be something radically wrong in a 


. _ 





mind which takes delight in raking up dirty 
stories out of heaps of forgotten slander ; and by 
| devoting himself to this foul work, the archdeacon 
| may feel assured that he is neither raising his own 
| character nor that of the church of which he is 
a dignitary, in the eyes of right-minded persons. 
The book is “got up” with all the magnificence 
| of thick boards with bevelled edges, red-edged 
| leaves, Gothic letters, and archaic spelling, as if 
, it were intended to lie on a drawing-room table. 
| But fanciers of this kind of foolery must not be 
| deceived by appearances. If they should inad- 
| vertently buy this book for such a purpose, they 
will find on looking into it that it must be placed 
under lock and key, far out of the reach of young 
persons of either sex. 

William Penn has the credit of uttering the 
pretty advice to those who are matrimonially dis- 
posed, “ Never marry but for love, but see that 
thou lovest what is lovely.” If the charges are 
true which Lord Macaulay wishes to fasten on the 
model quaker, he may have also put the maxim 
in the grosser and more practical form in which 
it is now current, “ Never marry but for love, but 
never love where there is not money.” The 
frugal marriage question seems to have suggested 
to the author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam’ 
the story of Coming Home, in which the position 
and prospects of a young bride are described. 
After the romance of early love comes the reality 
of married life, with its anxieties, its disappoint- 
ments, its trials, and its toils, bringing the young 
heart back from the “ fool’s paradise” of imagina- 
tion to the sober existence of this every-day 
working world. The story does not, however, 
refer to outward difficulties, but to mental dis- 
quietudes. The little wife, through the thought- 
less remarks of a friend on a visit, becomes dis- 
contented with the stuffy house, bad attendance, 










prosaic occupations, and a multitude of annoy- 
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ances before unnoticed. After further experience 
of life, and under the influence of sager counsels, 
the spirit of discontent is exorcised, and the path 
of duty again becomes smooth, though never again 
lighted up by the rosy hues which surrounded 
it on first “coming home.” The characters are 
strongly marked and skilfully drawn, while the 
dialogue is light and animated, as in all the tales 
of this. clever-authoress. One of the best of the 
characters is an old gardener of seventy, full of 
wise saws and maxims, and by his cheerful content- 
ment helping to reconcile his young mistress to 
her humble but happy lot. His frequent quota- 
tion from Shakspeare, and veneration for his 
memory, are rather fanciful points in the sketch, 
the real prototype of which. is to be seen in As 
You Like It, not in any English cottage-yard. 
The moral of the book is twofold: a caution being 
given against the unguarded use of the tongue, 
which is the source of boundless mischief; while 
the heart is also counselled, in the eqguam memento 
style, to look for mixed good and evil in this 
world. Blessed are they who expect not too 
much, for they shall not be disappointed ! 

The preface to An Angel’s Message informs us 
that “this book is of a very new and unheard-of 
nature.” It is, in fact, written by an angel, 


« through the “medium” of a lady, to whom the 


angel says, “In the commencement of your 
mediumship you received very beautiful com- 
munications from the spirit of your beloved 
mother.” The angel, who has fallen in love with 
the medium, begins by telling her that she shall 
be his in eternity, though she was not his in 
this world, “for,” he observes, “my conjugial 
principle was not open when I saw her on earth; 
it was kept closed till I came here.” Her angel- 
lover tells her, that on one occasion, “she had a 
bracelet taken from her arm and given to her 
father by an unseen power. She thought it was 
that angel-mother, for the artful medium said it 
was, and that he saw it on her spirit-arm ; but he 
lied, for no particular spirit did it.” The angel at 
length becomes very tender to his medium, and 
says to her, “I am not pleased if you, dear! think 
that I am only with you when your mind is in an 
elevated state.” But we pass on to the angel’s 
description of heaven. He says he is not con- 
scious of anything analogous to sleep, but that he 
passes into a quiescent state when he perceives 
paradise to be enveloped in a softer light. His 
morning occupation consists in receiving the 
prayer-and adoration of her he loves,’ and pre- 
senting it before the throne of God. Sometimes 
she is “open to him,” but when’ this’ is’ not the 
case, he is preparing for “our future reunion 
here.” The society in which the angel’ moves 
preserve the peculiarities of character, and even 
of dress, which marked them here below. We 
trust the ladies will, at any rate, leave their crino- 
lines behind. Some, indeed, not only discard this 
but every other habiliment, for “the garment of 
native purity is alone sufficient for those who are 
on the highest step of angelic life.’ The angel 
next proceeds to notice and explain a difficulty, 
which at once suggests itself. Those who are not 
gifted with personal beauty, or who have outlived 
it, and, as the angel expresses it, have become 
“deformed in outward contour,” will be naturally 
anxious as to the appearance they will make with- 
out any of the adventitious aids of dress. To 
quiet our fears, we are informed that “the spirit 
within may be young and lovely,” and that “the 
spirit-form will be so too.” Then the angel breaks 
out into poetry :-— 
“T have left the earth whereon I walk’d; 
And I tread the heavens above ; 


lam not sought by the mortal eye, 
But I dwell in the courts of love. 
* * * * 
I gaze on the nature above, 
And I see the nature beneath ; 
I trace out the likeness of love 
On the emerald bank that I wreathe 
With the flowers I gather therefrom.” &c. 


The’ angel tells his readers, finally, that “ this 





book will go forth into a polluted world,” but 
hopes that to many “it may bring a renewed 
spirit—a hopeful calm demeanour—a smile instead 
of a tear.” We think there can be very little 
doubt that his wish will be gratified to the full in 
the last particular. Pathos produces tears: it is 
the property of absurdity to provoke a smile—of 
contempt. But is not the book a hoax? If it 
be, it is a very stupid one. If not, it is a frightful 
mixture of blasphemy and prurient sentimentalism. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Why are our Churches Closed? An Argument against 
closed Churches, or an Appeal to those in authority 
to open the Houses of God throughout this Christian 
Land. ByaLayman. J.H. and J. Parker. 

Kutakairon. No. Ill. April, 1858. Saunders and 


Otley. 

The Christmas Mummers. By the Author of‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,’ &c. Mozley and Masters. 

Short Lectures from the Bible, given to the Least Pre- 
pared amoung his Candidutes for Confirmation. By 
the Rev. Fulwar William Fowle, M.A., Prebendary of 
Salisbury Cathedral, Rector of Allington, and Per- 
petual Curate of Amesley. Mozley and Masters. 

Elementary Notes on Ancient History, &c., for Juvenile 
Pupils. By Mrs. Edmonds. Tallant and Allen. 

Practical Observations on the First Two of the Proposed 
Resolutions on the Government of India. W. Penny. 

Public Competitions for Public Works. A Letter to the 
First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works and 
Buildings. By a Bystander. J. E. Taylor. 

Why are our Churches Closed? is an appeal by 
a layman to those in authority, urging them to 
enforce the celebration of daily service by the 
clergy, and the opening of churches for private 
devotion. We do not altogether agree with the 
writer in attributing the disuse of daily service to 
the laziness or the wilfulness of the clergy. It is 
rather to be explained by the nature of the services 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and the tradi- 
tional mode of their performance. The older 
collects are, indeed, excellent as compositions ; 
but the short sermon beginning “ Dearly-beloved 
Brethren,” and some other late additions, are not 
well written, or intelligible to the generality ; and 
even if they were; there is something painfully 
unreal in addressing the same exhortation day 
after day to the same people. Then the “State- 
Prayers,” as they are called, which form so large 
a part of the proceedings, give the service more 
the effect of a civil than of a religious act. It 
seems scarcely credible that a man should actually, 
from his heart, offer to the Almighty an address 
couched in the language of the court-newsman. 
Fictions ‘are all very well in law or in matters of 
court etiquette; but they are obviously absurd 
and puerile when introduced into the worship of 
the omniscient Deity. The lessons too often convey 
but little instruction, from being chosen, not 
according to the sense, but to suit the division 
of Scripture into chapters. Thus the congrega- 
tion often hear St. Paul’s -premises to-day, and 
are expected to keep them in their heads till 
they get his conclusions to-morrow. Then, the 
being bolted into a square box, destroys that sort 
of freedom and spontaneity of action which are 
essential to devotion. As to the “Layman’s” 
second proposition, he may be assured that people 
will never resort to churches for their private de- 
votions until they resort to them for public wor- 
ship; and the actual worship of God forms obviously 
but a trifling consideration with those who go to 
church on a Sunday. It appears to us, therefore, 
that it is a sense of the unreality and incongruity 
of existing arrangements, rather than a desire of 
ease or a contempt of daily service, per se, that 
keeps our churches closed. 

In a periodical called Katakairon, it was last 
year suggested “that the united efforts of the 
principal nations of the world might soon be 
required to save half mankind from ruin.” The 
number for April, 1858, proposes that, with a 
view to this object, there should be a general 
congress of the civilized nations of the world 
assembled for the purpose of partitioning among 
themselves the territories of the uncivilized. 


her hands, but France should have for her portion 
Southern China; Russia, the whole of Tartary ; 
America, the Tooloo Islands; while the Indian 
Archipelago should be divided between Holland, 
Belgium, Portugal, Sweden, Sardinia, Naples, and 
Greece. But the most difficult part of the plan 
is yet tocome. “Mutual and general conventions 
might secure everywhere to the subjects or citizens 
of all Christian states a perfect equality of rights 
during the continuance of peace between their 
respective countries, and on condition of obedience 
to the laws of the land; and complete provision 
might be made against any loss of property being 
sustained by aliens on account of the outbreak of 
war. If all this could be accomplished [ if, 
indeed! ] we might hope to witness a general 
tendency and turn to profitable and useful pur- 
suits and enterprises, which would go far towards 
purging Europe of slothful poverty and discontent, 
of social ill-humour, and of political malignity.” 
We may, perhaps, hope that abuse after abuse 
will fall before increasing knowledge. One great 
step was made when the proposition of America 
that merchant-ships should not be subject to 
capture in time of war, was even entertained by 
this country. But these objects will not be 
accomplished by a congress, nor is it within the 
powers of any political change whatever to alter 
the nature of man, or to insure him immunity 
from sloth, poverty, discontent, and malignity. 

The Christmas Mummers is a tale for young 
people, written by the author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe,’ and intended to show the danger of 
profane amusements. It is well written and in- 
teresting; but there is already far too much 
austerity in the popular morals of the present 
day : the tendency to confound innocent amuse- 
ments with sin requires to be checked rather 
than encouraged. 

Short Lectures from the Bible, and A Plain 
Tract on Confirmation, may be useful to the 
parochial clergy, either to distribute among can- 
didates for confirmation, or as suggestions for their 
own guidance in instructing young persons. 

Elementary Notes on Ancient History conveys 
in simple language, the outlines of the lives of 
Cyrus, Semiramis, Sardanapalus, Darius, espe- 
cially in connection with the battle of Marathon ; 
Leonidas, Xerxes, and Alexander the Great. It is 
a very nice little book, and well adapted to 
imprint some of the landmarks of ancient history 
on the minds of children. 

In the Practical Observations on Indian 
Reform the writer suggests that the resolutions 
affecting administration might be first discussed, 
as involving improvements under any form of 
government ; but that this transference of the 
Eastern empire to the Downing-Street system of 
management ought to be more cautiously con- 
sidered, as possibly fraught with irreparable danger 
and evil. 

When architects are invited by public announce- 
ment to send in plans for Government works, it 
is supposed that a bond fide competition is in- 
tended. A bystander, however, affirms that these 
Public Competitions for Public Works are delu- 
sions, if we are to judge by several notable 
instances of late years. Westminster Hall was 
filled with exhibited models and plans of the pro- 
jected Government offices, each candidate fondly 
hoping that he might be the selected architect of 
the buildings. Premiums were certainly paid to 
some of the competitors, but the Government are 
now said to have ordered a separate and indepen- 
dent plan from their own official architect. A 
similar parade took place of competitive plans for 
the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s, and it is 
now rumoured that all the competitors are to be 
set aside, and that the work is to be intrusted to 
a non-competitor. The writer of this pamphlet 
complains of this as a breach of good faith, and 
advises artists of honour and repute to have no 
more to do with Government competitions. We 
should advise them to have nothing more to do 





England already has “enough to do with India on 


with any competitions by design. 
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Airy's (G. B.) Lectures on Astronomy, 4th edit., crown 8vo, cl., 5s, 
Alsop’s (J. R.) Faith and Practice, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Arden’s (Rev. G.) Catechetical Instruction, 3rd edit., 12mo, cl., 2s. 
Bengel’s (J. A.) Gnomon of the New Testament, Vol. IL, 8vo, cl., 10s. 





-» 8vo, cl., 
Best's (H. 8.) Discourses on the Services, 2nd edit,, 8vo, cl., 2s, 6d, 
Bickersteth’s (E.) Family, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Bouchier's (Rev. B.) Acts, fep., el., 7s. 6d. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Companion, Vol. IL, illust., 4to, bds., 2s, 6d. 
Brown's (T.) Key to Prophetical Bks, of New Test., post 8vo, cl., 3s. 
Buckman’s (J.) Natural History of the British Grasses, cr. 8vo., cl., 3s, 
Bucknill and Tuke’s Manual of Psychological Medicine, 8vo, cl., 15s, 
Carlyle’s Past and Present, and Chartism, crown 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Clara Melville, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


ming Home, 2s. 
Cruellest (The) Wrong of All, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Dickens's (C.) Martin Chuzzlewit, Vol. I., post 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Dumas’ (A.) Regent’s Daughter, 12mo, bds., 1s. 6d. 
—_— Monte Christo, 2 vols. in 1, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Ellis’s (Mrs,) Friends, 2 vols., 12mo, cl., 12s. 
Essays by Ministers of the Free Church of Scotland, 8vo, swd., 6s, 
Experience of Life, post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Fowler's (C. A.) ial Sermons, 12mo, cl,, 5s. 





In and Around Stamboul, 2 vols., post 8vo, cl., 21s, 
Initials (the), new edit., post Svo, cl., 2s, 
Irvine's (A.) lust. Handbook of British Plants, cr. 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d, 
James's (J. A.) Christian Hope, 12mo, cl., 4s. 
Jesse's Memoirs of the Pretenders, ay 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Knights of St. John, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, Part II., 12mo, cl., 3s, 6d. 
Macaulay’s England, Vol. V1., post 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Mackenzie's (W.) System of Book-Keeping, post 8vo, el., 6s. 
Mantell’s Medals of Creation, 2 vols., new edit., post 8vo, cl., 15s. 
Memorials of an Only Daughter, fep., cl., 3s. 6d. 
Mill’s (J.) British India, Vol. VIL., post 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Mitchell's (T.) Palestine Revisited, 12mo, cl., 3s. 
Naval Surgeon, 12mo, bds., 2s. 
Nicholson's (S.) Memoir, 8vo, cl., 4s. 
Paton’s (A. P.) Web of Life, post 8vo, cl., 12s, 
Sherwood’s Indian Pilgrim, new edit., illustrated, fep. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Southworth’s (Mrs.) Lost Bride, 12mo, bds., 2s, 
Strickland’s (H. E.), Memoir, by Sir W. Jardine, royal 8vo, cl., 36s. 
St. Francis-Xavier, Life of, from the Italian, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Taylor's (Dr. A.) Medical Jurisprudence, 6th edit., fep. 8vo,cl., 12s. 6d. 

eray’s Humourists, post 8vo, bds., 2s, 6d. 
Trials of Faith, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

of Womanhood, fancy bds., 2s. 
Unity of Medicine, 8vo, cl., 7s. 
‘ i manack, 1858, crown 8vo, cl., 5s. 


Wilson's (Prof,) Works, Vol. XII., post 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Winscom’s (J. A.) Vineyard Labourers, new edit., 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, illustrated, fep, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE STEREOMONOSCOPE. 


M. Cravpet has been exhibiting during the past 
week at his photographic gallery in Regent Street, 
a newly invented instrument, the Stereomonoscope, 
in which he produces stereoscopic action in a 
single picture. In the centre of a dark screen 
the observer sees an illuminated stereoscopic 
portrait on a square of ground glass. When he 
looks naturally at that picture, with the two eyes, 
without the help of any optical instrument, he sees 
the picture in the same relief as when he looks at 
two different pictures through a stereoscope. It 
is not necessary to be at a fixed distance from the 
picture; it may be examined as well at ten feet 
as at one foot, as an ordinary picture, without the 
least fatigue to the eyes. Although considerably 
enlarged by the instrument itself, he may magnify 
the picture still more by using large convex 
lenses; and two or three persons at once can 
examine it with the greatest ease, being able, 
while looking, to exchange any remarks, or express 
the sensations suggested by the picture,—an 
advantage which is denied by the use of the 
common stereoscope. By this remarkable dis- 
covery, M. Claudet has solved a problem which 
has always been considered as an impossibility by 
scientific men,—for the stereomonoscope, by its 
very name, must sound like a paradox to the ears 
of all those who are versed in the knowledge of 
the principles of binocular vision, until they have 
had the opportunity of repeating the experiments 
by which the author has found a new fact which 
they had not noticed or explained before. This 
new fact is, that the image on the ground glass 
of the camera-obscura produces the illusion of 
relief. But the phenomenon does not take place 
if the image is received on paper. When the 
medium is ground glass, the rays refracted by the 
various points of the lens upon that surface, are 
only visible when they are incident in a line coin- 
ciding with the optie axis. So that the rays 
emerging from the ground glass, and entering the 
right eye, are only those which have been refracted 


. | by means of two object-glasses, sufficiently separ- 


obliquely in the same direction, by the left side of 
the object-glass; and those entering the left eye 
are only those which are refracted by the right 
side of the object glass: consequently, both eyes 
have a different view and perspective of the object 
represented on the ground glass, and the single 
image is, in point of fact, the result of two 
images, each only visible to one eye, and invisible 
to the other. This is the main point of M. 
Claudet’s discovery, which cannot be fully under- 
stood without reading the paper which he com- 
municated to the Royal Society, the 8th of May, 
1857, and without repeating the experiments 
described in that paper. The stereomonoscope 
is founded on the same principles: it is nothing 
more than a camera-obseura, before which are 
placed the two images of a stereoscopic slide, and 


ated, the two images are refracted on the same 
space, at the focus of the camera-obscura on the 
ground glass, where they coincide. By the same 
laws we have alluded to before, the right picture 
is seen only by the left eye, and the left picture 
by the right eye; so that, although only one 
picture appears represented on the ground glass, 
each eye sees on the same spot a different picture 
having its particular perspective, and, conse- 
quently, in order to obtain a single vision, the 
eyes have to converge differently, to bring con- 
secutively in the centre of both retinas the 
different similar points of the two pictures 
according to their horizontal separation on the 
ground glass, the criterion of their respective 
distances. This alteration of the convergence of 
the optic axis, according to the distances of the 
various planes, gives the same sensation of relief 
we obtain when we look at the natural objects, or 
at their photographic representations. There isa 
charm in the effects of this instrument peculiarly 
agreeable to the senses; and we may congratulate 
M. Claudet upon having made a very remarkable 
and pleasing discovery, 

MAY-DAY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Str,—The merry month of May was once looked 
forward to by Uncle Timothy with peculiar inter- 
est, for then he had a companion, who, regarding 
its celebration as one of the poetical institutions 
of his country, felt bound to render it due service 
and reverence. Though not addicted to rural 
sights and sounds; preferring the “sweet security 
of streets,” and a visit to Covent Garden Market 
in the floral and fruit season, to a suburban ramble 
among daisies and buttercups,—Charles Lamb, at 
the cheerful call of Uncle Timothy, was up and 
ready, on a First of May fine morning, to welcome 
the hedges dight with blossoms white ; to gather 
the sparkling May-dew; to listen (in imagina- 
tion !) to the milkmaid’s song; and to dance round 
the visionary pole, gaily garlanded with flowers, 
with the capering ghosts of Robin Hood, Friar 
Tuck, and Maid Marian! He would recite from 
Lovibond’s beautiful ‘Tears of Old May-day,’ la- 
menting how a younger rival, April, 
“The sickly daughter of the unripen’d year,” 


had claimed her choral dances, her victorious 
games, and her triumphal songs; and make the 
groves harmonious with the wizard rhyme of 
Spenser, Milton, Browne, and Herrick, in honour 
of her advent. 

A recent May-day stroll with Uncle Timothy 
once more introduced us to some old acquaintances 
(“clergy-imps, whose pulpits are the chimney- 
tops!”), with their jigs, rough music, jingling 
money-box, gilt-paper cocked-hats,. and tawdry 
patchwork paraphernalia! But where was the 
compassionate and noble lady who, in by-gone 
days, walked from her hall and bower to welcome 
her grotesque visitors to a banquet, and a gambol 
on her green, velvet lawn? And where, too, was 
Elia? who, on a cold, dark winter’s morning, 
disturbed out of a sweet slumber by the piercing 











that untimely hour, would pour forth his generous 
indignation on the world’s inhumanity! The town 
looked hot and arid: it was densely crowded with 
the busy and the idle—each for himself. We felt 
the oppressive solitude of a great city, and longed 
to exchange its hard, gritty pavement for the soft, 
smooth greensward, and its creaking music (from 
the cranes above!) for the lark’s merry minstrelsy ! 
It was no place wherein to celebrate the return of 
flowery May. A dusty ride of two tedious hours 
stood between us and our wishes ; but, that penance 
patiently endured, we found ourselves seated on a 
primrose-bank, at the edge of which ran a clear 
river— 
“By whose falls 
Melodious birds sang madrigals,” 
and close to that time-honoured spot where Pis. 
cator, in the olden time, discoursed so eloquently, 
‘Study to be Quiet’ was the chosen theme of 
Uncle Timothy, and on its illustration he showered 
beauty upon beauty. Thus glided the moments 
imperceptibly away. And now the nightingale 
(the favourite bird of Sophocles and of Tasso) 
ealled to mind the impassioned words of ouw 
piscatorial apostle and patriarch, honest Izaac 
Walton,—“ Lord! what music hast thou pro- 
vided for thy saints in heaven, when thou afford- 
est bad men such music upon earth!” Nor was 
Milton’s 
“ Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly,” 
nor Shaw’s ‘Evening Address,’ so pathetic and 
beautiful, forgotten. The sun, that had risen and 
ran his course in splendour, shed his departing 
glories on the lovely prospect. The scene was 
august and solemn. All was silence, for the 
nightingale had made a pause. “ The words of 
Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo,” said 
Uncle Timothy, “yet will I fill up this unmusical 
interval with a May-day inspiration that came 
with my morning dream.” And with trembling 
emotion (a charm peculiar to his recitation when 
the subject touched him tenderly), he repeated 
the following 
May-day Offering. 

WHEN, by Religion’s sacred light 

Creation opens to my sight, 

Methinks, surveying all around, 

I stand upon enchanted ground. 

For, view’d by her celestial beam, 

The heavens more grand and glorious seem ; 

And, borrowing beauty from above, 

Earth looks-more fair and full of love. 


The feather’d songsters as they rise, 
More joyfully salute the skies ; 

The woodland stream’s meandering flow, 
With sweeter music murmurs low. 


A holier calm pervades the deep, 

Its rippling waves in sunshine sleep ; 
And in the distance sea and sky, 

In blended beauty melt and die. 


Responsive to some inward voice, 
All Nature seems to cry “‘ Rejoice! * 
And some divinity to bring 
New life to every living thing ! 
The everlasting mountains more 
Majesti seem to soar,— 
The rugged rocks, sublimely stern, 
With haughtier brow the waves to spurn. 
And now upon the landscape fall 
Night’s sable shadows, like a pall ; 
And moon and stars new awe inspire 
Lit by that flame of heavenly fire ! 
Frail man! for whom these wonders are ; 
(Thyself more wondrous ! fallen star !) 
What canst thou do ?—Nor less, nor more, 
In dust and ashes, but adore. 
Many a happy day have I spent with Uncle 
Timothy, but never a happier one than this. How 
many yet remain in store for me is a question 
I fear to ask myself. That I have failed to un- 
understand this : 
“ Treasure’s worth = 

Till time has stolen away the slighted good, 
cannot be laid to my charge. Yet with the plea- 
sures of memory will come its pains :— 
I prized every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 

But now they are pass’d, and I sigh, “) 
And I grieve that I prized them no more. 





and mournful cry of some sooty little chorister at 


Canonbury, April 25, 1858. Grorge Dani&L. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


FROM AFAR. 
On! say thou beating heart, so oft deceived, 
Will wild throbbings never, never cease,— 
Wilt thou not rest,—thou that so sore hast grieved,— 
At last in peace? 
th is past : its hopes in ruins lie— 
bar © Apert ‘toms life’s tree all scatter’d seem : 
Ah! that which once could lift thee to the sky 
Was but a dream! 
The flowers are gone; to thee remains the thorn ; 
And from thy wound wells slow the crimson tide: 
For grief alone, and longing, rage, and scorn, 
Thy hours divide. 
And yet, were one to bring of Lethe’s stream, 
And say, “Thou shalt be heal’d; here taste and 
know 
«“ How sweet oblivion’s soothing waters seem,’’— 
I’d answer, “‘ No.” 
Though but a mocking phantom was that spell, 
So fair, so blissful did the vision prove, 
That in each breath I draw I feel too well, 
I still can love. 
Then bleed in silence, heart! and let me go— 
I seek some quiet spot by night and day, 
Where I, with my last song, my love and woe, 
May pass away. GEIBEL. 


SEEST THOU THE OCEAN? 

Szgst thou the Ocean? o’er its heaving waves, 
The sun shines bright ; . 

Yet deep, where the pearl slumbers in its caves, 
Is gloomy night. 

That’sea am I: onward my thoughts are roll’d 
In waves of pride ; 

And my songs, glittering like the sunbeam’s gold, 
Across them glide. 

With life and love, and hollow mirth impress’d, 
They sparkle bright ; 

While silent bleeds the heart within my breast, 
In gloomy night. GEIBEL. 


SONG, 


May my songs, belovéd,” 
Golden bridges be, 

O’er which love may wander 
Every hour to thee ; 


That the wings of dreaming, 
May, in hopes and fears, 
Night by night transport me 
To thy smiles and tears. 
GEIBEL, 


CARVED IVORY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—In your report of the meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries on the 15th inst., it is mentioned 
that a carved ivory group was exhibited, repre- 
senting a dragon, from whose back issues a female 
figure, in the attitude of prayer, and that the end 
of her dress is seen hanging out of the dragon’s 
mouth, Some doubt appears to have been ex- 
pressed whether this represents the legend of 
Drachenfels, or St. Margaret. There can be no 
difficulty in deciding for the latter, For though 
it is a representation not so common as the usual 
one of St. Margaret spearing a dragon, examples 
of this very representation are not wanting. I 
have quoted in the ‘Emblems of Saints’ a beau- 
tiful example of the very same representation, 
from a valuable book of Hours in MS., where it 
occurs with other exquisite miniatures on vellum. 
In a curious old Portuguese book of saints, St. 
Margaret is standing on the belly of the dragon, 
who is thrown on his back, and pierced through 
the head by the saint with the staff of a long 
cross. . F, C. Husensetu, D.D. 
Cossey, April 26th, 1858, 


EXCAVATIONS AT BUDRUM. 
Visrrors to the British Museum will have 
observed a shed placed under the portico. 
This was erected to receive a number of carv- 


Ings discovered by the English vice-consul, 
Mr. Newton, at Budrum, and shipped on board 
Her Majesty's ship ‘Gorgon,’ on June 4, 1857. 
The erghee | extracts from the correspondence 
of that gentleman with Lord Claren on, pub- 
lished by o er of the House of Commons, will 
convey some idea of the value of these remains, 





and of the interest attaching to the, discoveries 
which have been made in the course of the 
excavations :— 


Vice-Consul Newton to Lord Stratford de 


Redcliffe. 


Budrum, December 14, 1856. 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit to 
your excellency the inclosed index-tracing from 
the Admiralty Chart of Budrum. 

Your excellency will perceive that the whole 

chart is divided into squares in the tracing, for 
convenience of reference in my reports; the pre- 
cise spot where any excavation is going on may be 
thus indicated. 
I have now to report our progress up to this 
date. We commenced operations on the 24th 
ultimo, in a field which I have called, after the 
name of the proprietor, the Field of Chiaoux. Its 
position in the index-chart is the square E, F, 
9,10. On referring to my report of excavations 
at Budrum in the spring of this year, your ex- 
cellency will find a notice of this field. It was 
here that I discovered, in my previous excavation, 
an immense quantity of small terra-cotta figures, 
such as the ancients placed in tombs or temples as 
votive offerings. They were executed by common 
artisans, and though not to be regarded as elabo- 
rate works of art, often present interesting types 
and compositions of drapery. These figures gene- 
rally average from five to eight inches in height; 
they were cast in a mould, and probably retouched 
by the hand. 

The figures which I dug up in the spring were 
all found lying in the earth at the depth of from 
three to six feet from the surface. The upper soil 
was a rich, black earth, below which was a bed of 
marshy clay of very glutinous character, and con- 
taining water. The figures were found lying in 
layers. The spot in which they were found was 
intersected by foundation-walls, built chiefly of 
rubble, united by strong grouting. 

I was unable in the spring to uncover these 
walls, on account of the crop then growing. I 
therefore recommenced operations on the 24th 
ultimo, by following them in various directions. 
The result of this investigation may be seen in the 
annexed tracing, from the plan of this field, which 
has been made by Lieutenant Smith since we com- 
menced operations. 

The ancient foundations are marked in brown 
lines, the modern buildings in crimson, 

The ancient walls are built chiefly of rubble, 
strongly united by grouting. Large squared 
stones, evidently from some previous Hellenic 
edifice, are inserted in the masonry at intervals, 
as was usually the case in Byzantine buildings. 
The bottom of the foundations was generally from 
six to seven feet, and the upper course about three 
feet below the surface of the field. 

I continued to find great quantities of terra- 
cotta objects; in one place I discovered an im- 
mense quantity of small plain Roman lamps of 
red unglazed earth; they were lying in layers so 
thick, that the workmen threw them up by shovel- 
fuls : about half a mule-load were found altogether. 
It is remarkable that the specimens, so far as I 
have yet examined them, present little variety. 

In tracing out the lines of foundations, I dis- 
covered in several places veins or layers of terra- 
cotta figures, generally lying along the side of the 
foundations (see the tracing). These, like the 
lamps, seem to have been assorted like articles in 
a shop, many specimens of the same type occur- 
ring together : they were lying in the earth imme- 
diately over the bed of clay, without any sort of 
protection. Many were broken, but I succeeded 
in obtaining some very good specimens. 

The general character of these figures is rather 
Roman than Greek; when compared with the 
terra-cottas of Athens and Magna Grecia, they 
appear rather conventional and coarse in execution. 
T am inclined to think that the majority of them 
were executed in the interval between Augustus 
and Hadrian. 

es 





Terra-cotta figures of this class are not common 
in the Roman period: the Budrum collection 
forms, therefore, an interesting accession to the 
series at present existing in the British Museum. 

I trenched the field of Chiaoux in various direc- 
tions, and continued to uncover foundations of the 
same character; however, after an excavation of 
some days, I found no indications which would 
enable me to decide positively on the character of 
the ancient building to which these foundations 
belonged, nor can I at all explain the presence of 
so great a number of terra-cottas, so strangely 
packed together in layers. The foundations appear 
to me to be those of some Byzantine building, 
probably attached to a monastery. It must have 
been vaulted over, as, in my previous excavation, 
I found pieces of the grouted vaulting, which had 
fallen in among the foundations. The only analo- 
gous discovery of terra-cottas with which I am 
acquainted took place at Tarsus some years ago. 

Some account of this discovery was published 
by the late Mr. E. B. Barker, and the same lo- 
cality has been visited recently by Mr, Consul 
Hughes during his mission to Tarsus. 

A few yards to the east of the principal excava- 
tion I found a large block of stone, which had 
evidently formed part of an Hellenic wall. The 
external face of this stone was smoothed, and bore 
a Greek inscription. 

From the form of the letters this inscription 
appears to be of the time of Mausolus. The dedi- 
cation to Demeter, and to Kore, or Persephone, 
was, probably, made in a temple sacred to those 
deities, and, as the block of stone is not easy of 
transport from its size, it may be presumed that 
the edifice from which it has been removed stood 
at no great distance from the Field of Chiaoux. 

In my excavations in the spring I dug out 
several large pieces of cornice from a Corinthian 
edifice in the field, lying next on the east to that 
of Chiaoux (see the tracing). It is possible that 
these architectural fragments may belong to the 
Temple of Demeter and Persephone, to which I 
have supposed the inscription to relate. 

The examination of the Field of Chiaoux occu- 
pied me from the 24th of November to the Ist of 
December, during which time the excavation was 
partially interrupted by rain. As I did not con- 
sider that further operations here would be 
likely to lead to any important result, I pro- 
ceeded to the examination of a field marked in 
the tracing D, E, 9, 10, and supposed by Captain 
Spratt to be the site of the Mausoleum. This 
field is a little to the north-east of the Field of 
Chiaoux. It is a platform rising out of the sur- 
rounding plain, and encircled on three sides by 
the wall of an ancient Byzantine monastery. The 
platform has evidently been formed by art by 
levelling the native rock which rises to the sur- 
face in the southern part of the field. 

Captain Spratt’s reasons for considering this 
platform the site of the Mausoleum may be 
summed up as follows :— 

1, It corresponds with the position in which 
Vitruvius describes the Mausoleum to have stood, 
i.e.,in the centre of the ancient city, half-way 
between the harbour and the fortified heights. 

2. On the eastern side of the platform, and 
engaged in the Byzantine wall, the angle of an 
Hellenic wall still remains. This wall may be 
traced for some yards on the eastern side, and ap- 
pears like one of the boundary walls of a quadran- 
gular femenos or sacred precinct, such as would 
have surrounded a building like the Mausoleum. 

3. On the north side of this platform several 
pieces of some columns, of large diameter, still 
remain, and have, it is presumed, been taken from 
some adjacent edifice. 

4, It may be inferred from the statements of 
ancient writers that the Mausoleum stood on a 
mound ; but no other mound, or elevated platform, 
can be found in the centre of the ancient city, 
except this field. 

Since Captain Spratt’s visit to Budrum, this 
locality has been examined by Dr. Ludwig Ross, 
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a distinguished German archeologist. He does 
not accept Captain Spratt’s arguments, and places 
the site of the Mausoleum ona higher and far 
more extensive platform, C D, 7, 9, of the tracing, 
where it is marked “Temple of Mars.” This site 
had already attracted the notice of former tra- 
vellers. 

In cases where distinguished topographers thus 
differ, the best mode of deciding the question is 
by excavation. It has, therefore, long been my 
wish to examine both the platforms which rival 
theories have designated as the site of the Mau- 
soleum. 

I commenced my operations on Captain Spratt’s 
platform on the Ist instant, and after trenching 
the field in various directions, ascertained the 
following facts :— 

1. The Hellenic foundation, of which the north- 
east corner appears engaged in the eastern wall of 
the subsequent Byzantine monastery, is prolonged 
under the surface of the field, about half-way 
across it, in a western direction. 

See the lines marked in brown in the tracing 
No. 4. 

This wall terminates at the point where the 
native rock rises to the surface of the field; its 
disappearance at this point may be easily ex- 
plained, as the lowest layer of the foundations 
having been laid on the service of the field, would 
have long since been used as building materials 
in the modern houses which stand on this plat- 
form, if not in the previous Byzantine monastery. 

2. West of the spot where this wall ceases are 
no traces of Hellenic buildings. There are, how- 
ever, in this lower part of the platform, viz., to 
the north, various Byzantine foundations, com- 
posed of grouted rubble. 

3. South of the Hellenic wall, and between it 
and the modern houses on the platform, are a 
number of party walls, all branching out from the 
main Hellenic wall, and forming rooms. (See the 
tracing, inclosure No. 4.) 

The foundations of these walls run as deep as 
ten feet below the surface. In the spaces in- 
closed by them I found vast quantities of pot- 
sherds at a depth varying from ten to seven feet, 
below which was the native rock, which in this 
part of the field sinks very abruptly from the 
surface. 

4, As the excavation approached the houses on 
the south side, we found fragments of Greek tes- 
sellated pavement and painted stucco, in great 
quantities, lying in the soil of the field. The 
tessellated pavement was of very fine workman- 
ship, being composed of small cubes of white, 
black, and red marble ; occasionally these tesselle 
were of vitreous composition: the cubes were 
beautifully cut and set in a fine cement, com- 
posed of pounded marble. The patterns, so far as 
can be made out from the fragments, appear to 
have been simple stripes, volutes, and borders. 
In the volutes the eye, or centre of the spiral, 
was formed of tesselle, small by degrees, diminish- 
ing in size as they approached the centre of the 
spiral. The different colours were used in broad 
stripes, which appear to have been separately in- 
serted as emblemata in the general surface, and 
then fixed by thin lamine of lead, which were run 
into the joints between the colours, and which I 
found still adhering to them. The patterns on 
these fragments resembled those of the tessel- 
lated pavements found at Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum ; the taste is much simpler and purer than 
that of the later Roman mosaics. 

The tesselle appear to have been inserted in a 
fine cement of pounded marble, below which 
again was a layer of coarser cement, composed of 
pounded brick and lime. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how these specimens illustrate the rules for 
the process of laying down a pavement, as stated 
by Vitruvius. 

With these fragments of pavement were found 
an immense number of pieces of painted stucco 
from the sides of walls. 

The most interesting of these were a number of 





fragments of cornice, on which were painted 
borders of the well-known Greek ante- fixal 
flowers, in several colours. The soil of this part 
of the field being sandy, the colours have been 
preserved in unusual freshness. 

These fragments will thus be a most interesting 
contribution to the history of ancient polychrome 
decoration. 

The stucco on which they are painted is com- 
posed of pounded white marble laid on a coarser 
plaster. 

With these fragments were found pieces of 
fluted half-columns, from four to six inches in dia- 
meter, of the same material, and thin slices of 
marble, evidently cut for veneering the sides of 
rooms. Some of these slices appear to have been 
painted, but I have not yet examined these frag- 
ments very closely, as it is desirable that they 
should be exposed to the air some time before 
being cleaned. 

It is certain that the ancients decorated the 
interiors of their houses with fine painted stuccoes 
and with marble inlays. These materials were 
used by Greek architects where we should apply 
plaster or painted wood, in cornices, wainscots, 
and panelled work generally; and fragments of 
painted stucco and of marble linings usually strew 
the surface of the ground on the sites of Greek 
cities. The extraordinary durability and fineness 
of the stucco, and the beauty of the colours, render 
it well worthy of the attention of the modern 
architect. It is curious that the practice of in- 
laying brick walls with marble facings or veneers, 
is mentioned by Vitruvius as an invention first 
employed in building the palace of Mausolus. 

The party-walls among which these fragments 
of stucco were found, were composed of rubble 
grouting. In some places the painted stucco was 
still adhering to them, but the patterns and 
colours of these portions were less elegant than in 
the case of the detached fragments, and may be 
of a later period. 

Nothing about the walls showed them to be 
decidedly Hellenic in character: they seemed 
rather of a later period; as, in one instance, I 
noticed in the masonry a squared block, which 
had certainly been taken from an earlier Hellenic 
building. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that these party- 
walls may be Byzantine, and that the main line ot 
Hellenic foundation from which they diverge, may 
have been found in situ by the Byzantine builders, 
and incorporated in the plan of their monastery, 
as was frequently the case. 

5. After a careful examination of this platform 
in various places, I could discover no fragments of 
architecture, sculpture, or inscriptions, such as 
might naturally have been expected on the site of 
the Mausoleum. It is hardly credible that so 
sumptuous an edifice should have been destroyed 
so entirely that no fragments of marble should 
remain in the soil where it once stood. 

6. In the immediate neighbourhood of this 
platform are several inscriptions, none of which 
are of an earlier period than the time of Augustus, 
Two stones discovered on the platform had letters 
inscribed on them of the same period. There was 
no trace of inscriptions of an earlier period, such 
as might have been expected if the Mausoleum 
had stood here. 

Taking into consideration all these facts, I am 
of opinion that there is no reason for supposing 
that this platform is the site of the Mausoleum. 
It seems, however, certain, that an Hellenic 
building of some kind, and probably a temple, 
occupied this site 

After having examined this platform, I could 
have wished to have at once proceeded to the 
examination *of the site higher up the hill, 
where Spratt places the Temple of Mars, 
and which I shall distinguish by the name of 
Ross’s platform. But as the proprietors of 
this ground demand at present rather too 
high a price for the right of digging, I have 
thought best to defer the examination of this 





platform for awhile, till their pretensions are 
somewhat abated. 

On the 8th and 9th instant, I examined a field 
alittle to the east of the theatre, in the square 
marked D, E, 7, 8, in the tracing. 

This field was thought by the Turks to contain 
many ancient remains. I was informed that 
some time ago thirteen gold coins and two bronze 
dishes were found here. From the description of 
the coins I should imagine that they must have 
been of the later Roman, or of the Byzantine, 
empire. 

We dug various trenches here to the depth of 
from eight to ten feet, and found several lines of 
walls, which appeared to be Byzantine. Squared 
Hellenic blocks were inserted here and there in 
the masonry. 

In the soil of this field I found great quantities 
of ancient fragments of pottery, among which 
were several handles of amphore, with the names 
of magistrates inscribed on them. Several coins, 
and small objects of ivory and bronze, were also 
dug up; but as the field presented no particular 
interest, or promise of more important results, I 
desisted from digging, after an excavation of two 
days. 

On the 10th instant I commenced operations in 
a field belonging to a Turk named Hadji Captan; 
in the square, F, G, 4, 5, of the tracing. 

I had ascertained that the torso of a draped 
female figure, purchased by Mr. Alison on the 
occasion of the removal of the frieze of the Mauso- 
leum from the castle, was found in this field. 

The torso is now in the British Museum, and is 
remarkable for the rich and beautiful composition 
of the drapery. The proprietor of the field 
having shown me the exact spot where this statue 
was found, I commenced digging all round the 
place. At the depth of from two to four feet I came 
to a Roman tessellated pavement, extending in 
various directions ; following this out, I laid bare 
room after room, till at last the plan ofa large 
villa was clearly made out. 

The ground-plan of this villa forms at present 
a parallelogram of about a hundred feet square, 
and its limits on every side cannot be ascertained. 

The apartments are on different levels ; all have 
tessellated pavements. 

I have not examined all the patterns, being 
anxious to lay bare the whole site first ; but the 
portions I have seen present the same kind of 
patterns as those which have been'so frequently 
found in Roman villas in England, such as plaits, 
knots, and stars, in compartments. In several 
places I found representations of dogs and other 
animals. The mosaic is very coarse, and is pro- 
bably not anterior to the time of Hadrian. 

In uncovering one of the rooms we came toa 
hole in the floor, in which a large mass of marble 
was lying flush with the surface of the pavement. 
Lifting this up, I discovered it to be the torso of 
a draped female statue, in two pieces; the head 
and arms wanting; the upper part of the body 
detached from the lower part at the waist. The 
statue is about life-size, and represents a winged 
female figure in rapid motion, probably a Victory 
or a Nemesis. 

The form is slight, and the proportions those of 
a young girl; the drapery is violently agitated by 
the rapid motion of the body; the folds of the 
drapery are deeply cut, so as to cast strong 
shadows, such as would be required for statuary 
forming part of an architectural design, and seen 
from below. 

The composition is very singular, and ought, 
perhaps, to be considered rather bold and forcible 
than graceful ; but there is an energy and absence 
of conventionality in the treatment which would,in 
my opinion, indicate the work of an original school. 

In looking at this figure, I was at once reminded 
of the statues from the Harpy tomb at Xanthus, 
now in the Lycian Room at the British Museum, 
which appear to me to be derived from the same 
school of art, but to be less original in character, 
as if the work of provincial sculptors. 
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The statue which I have discovered is of white | 
marble, of the same quality, as far as I can 
remember, as that of the frieze of the Mausoleum. 

With regard to the period and school to which 
it belongs, I should be inclined to assign it to the 

eof Mausolus, and to the same school as the 
frieze; but this is a point not to be decided without 
juxtaposition and comparison with the reliefs now 
jn the British Museum. 

I have already stated that the tessellated pave- 
ments appear to be of a period not anterior to the 
reign of Hadrian. 

The floor under which the statue was found, 
appears to have been raised on a substratum of 
broken columns and other architectural fragments. 

From the discovery of this statue among the 
materials of a Roman foundation, it may be in- 
ferred that the statue itself was of an earlier 

epoch. It is hardly possible to conceive that a 
contemporary work of art would have been applied 
to such unworthy uses. I have, therefore, hopes 
that, on removing the tessellated pavements, 
more statues will be discovered in the foundations, 
of a good period of art. 
We dug up some fragments of a colossal figure, 
ina very fine style, near one of the walls of the 


villa. 

‘ [fear that it will be hardly possible to remove 
any portion of the tessellated pavements ; such an 
operation would require a large amount of plaster 
of Paris, and we have only a small quantity here, 
which may be wanted for more important objects. 
I shall not fail, however, to have exact copies of 
the patterns taken by the photographic process. 

As Lieutenant Smith has not yet completed the 
plan of this villa, I do not send your excellency 
any details as to its measurements. 

After finishing the Roman villa, I propose to 
examine Ross’s platform, and two or three other 
sites; I do uot, however, at present anticipate 
that our excavations here will extend over many 
weeks from the present date. It would be desira- 
ble, on many accounts, that the removal of the 
lions should take ‘place before we shift our 
anchorage. I have, &c., C. T. NEwTon. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Mr. Dickens, in his speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the Literary Fund, pledged himself to 
substantiate all the assertions contained in.‘ The 
Case of the Reformers,’ should’ they bei disputed. 
They have not only been disputed in ‘The Summary 
of Facts’ published by the committee, buticlearly 
shown to be either unfounded or marvellously 
perverted. ‘The Answer’ of Mr. C. W. Dilke, 
Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. John Forster, has 
Just been sent to us, and reminds us forcibly of the 
ridiculus, mus in the fable. Does all Mr. 
Dickens’s “pledging ” come to this? He makes 
grave and serious charges against a body of 
gentlemen, and when these charges are met and 
refuted, he replies with “a fool-born jest,” about 
the Bishop of Oxford putting his finger in his 
eye! Except such attempts as this at persiflage, 
‘The Answer’ really consists only of the re- 
assertion of statements which have already been 
shown to be unfounded. 
This is the golden age for popular writers. The 
Profits of publication are not exhausted when 
after edition have been absorbed. The 
author, it seems, has a stronger pull upon the 
public in reserve by reading his work, and adding 
the living commentary of look and voice to our 
old: friends. of the library. If he possess the 
c talent of Mr. Dickens, there is no saying 
Where his profits may stop.. On Thursday night 
Mr. Dickens the readings, on his own 
account, of the Christmas books which have made 
® purse’ for many a charitable institution, and 
Whieh, to judge by the numbers and enthusiasm 
of his audience, are likely to make a heavy purse 
, | Mr... Dickens. prefaced. his i 
With the following remarks, which expose him 





somewhat to the application of the old saying— 
Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. No one seemed to think 
a vindication necessary until Mr. Dickens sug- 
gested, by his remarks, that he was not quite at 
ease as to the course on which he had entered :— 


** LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—It may perhaps be known 
to you that, for a few years past, I have been accustomed 
occasionally to read some of my shorter books, to various 
audiences, in aid of a variety of good objects, and at 
some charge to myself, both in time and money.: It 
having at length become impossible, in any reason, to 
comply with these always accumulating demands, I have 
had definitively to choose between now and then reading 
on my own account as one of my recognized occupa- 
tions, or not reading at all. I have had little or no 
difficulty in deciding on the former course. The reasons 
that have led me to it—besides the consideration that it 
necessitates no departure whatever from the chosen pur- 
suits of my life—are threefold. Firstly, I have satisfied 
myself that it can involve no possible compromise of the 
credit and independence of literature. Secondly, I have 
long held the opinion, and have long acted on the opinion, 
that, in these times, whatever brings a public man and 
his public face to face, on terms of mutual confidence 
and respect, is agood thing, Thirdly, I have had a pretty 
large experience of the interest my hearers are so gene- 
rous as to take in these occasions, and of the delight 
they give to me, asa tried means of strengthening those 
relations, I may almost say of personal friendship, which 
it is my great privilege and pride, as it is my great 
responsibility, to hold with a multitude of persons who 
will never hear my voice or see my face. Thus it is that 
I come, quite naturally, to be here among you at this 
time. And thus it is that I proceed to read this little 
book, quite as composedly as I might proceed to write it, 
or to publish it in any other way.”’ 
The conclusive vindication of Mr. Dickens lay in 
the smiles and tears of his audience, which he was 
able to move with a master’s skill, sending home 
the humour and the pathos of his beautiful story 
to the hearts and brains of many who would have 
tasted them but faintly on a mere perusal. 

The late John Wilson Croker was not only a 
worshipper of rank, and an eager feeder upon all 
the small gossip of literature and politics (the 


digiously proud of showing upon what easy terms 
he stood with great people. They were always 
with him, “George,” or “Dick,” or “ Jack.” 
The collecting of autographs, for which his political 
and literary connections gave him great facilities, 
was therefore a congenial labour, and he has 
accordingly left a curious and valuable collection 
behind him. These his executors have determined 
to sell; and the collection will be submitted to 
public competition by Messrs. Leigh Sotheby 
and Wilkinson, on Thursday, the 6th instant, and 
the following day. There are letters from Queen 
Anne, Bishop Atterbury, Lord Bolingbroke, 
James I.’s Buckingham; notes from Canning, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Byron, Louis 
Philippe, and Scott, to Mr. Croker ; avery curious 
unpublished paper by Charles II. oceupying thir- 
teen folio pages, and making no very scrupulous 
comments on the characters of certain great men. 
This surely cannot be an autograph of the king’s : 
Charles, we should imagine, would not have taken 
the trouble of writing, with his own hand, thirteen 
folio pages, to save his crown. From the Conway 
papers are some very curious and interesting 
letters from Queen Elizabeth. Hume.contributes 
a long letter to Lord , on the polities of the 
day, which contains a free criticism on Mr.; Pitt’s 
speeches. The Suffolk papers contain letters from 
celebrated persons. to Lady Suffolk; amongst the 
rest a love-letter from Lord Harborough, on which 
Mr. Croker has endorsed, “She probably showed 
it as a curiosity.” The most interesting feature 
in the whole is the Nelson correspondence, con- 
taining letters. to and from Lady Hamilton, and 
poor Lady Nelson, besides official documents.—The 
sale of Mr. Croker’s autographs will be followed 
by that of another collector. It consists of his- 
torical documents relating to the Rebellion of 
1745. 

We regret to have to record the.death of 
Mr. Robert Stephen Rintoul, the editor from 
its commencement .of the ‘ Spectator. Mr. 
Rintoul had been suffering for some months, and 
died on the evening of the 22nd ult. He was.a 
man of the most. sterling truth and honour, and 





conscientious manner. The course which he be- 

lieved to be the right one he always took, un- 

mindful of the opposition his policy might provoke. 

He was a firm supporter of the Liberal cause all 

over the world, and a steady opponent of every- 

thing which he believed to be quackery. The 

‘Spectator’ has always been remarkable for its 

accurate and concise digest of news, as well as for 

the acute and independent tone of its leaders and 
critical articles. Mr. Rintoul was a stern, un- 

flinching public servant. In private he was 

warmly respected by a large circle of friends, and 
attached to him all those who were brought into 
intimate official relations with him. He died in his 
seventy-first year, and in the thirtieth year of his 
management of the ‘Spectator,’ with the history 
of which he will always be identified. Owing to 
his bad state of health, he was prevailed upon to 
relinquish the editorship and proprietorship of the 
paper just before the last serious attack of illness 
came on. The new proprietors commenced their 
management on the last Saturday in March. We 
heartily wish them success so long as they conduct 
the paper in the same spirit which has hitherto 
distinguished it. 

A general meeting of the Surrey Archeological 
Society will be held on Wednesday, the 12th inst., 
at the St. Olave’s Grammar School, Queen Eliza- 
beth Street, Southwark, William Pritchard, Esq., 
High-Bailiff of Southwark, Vice-President, in the 
chair, when the following papers will be read :— 
1. “An Architectural Notice of the Nave of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, made during its 
demolition, accompanied by numerous drawings 
from actual admeasurement,” by W. Pettit 
Griffith, Esq., F.S.A. 2. “ On the Ancient Inns 
of Southwark,” by George R. Corner, Esq., 
F.S.A. 3. “ Notices of Croydon Church,” by 


more scandalous the better), but he was pro- | John Wickham Flower, Esq. After which a visit 


of inspection will be paid to St. Saviour’s Church. 
—The Bishop of Winchester will preside at the 
fifth annual general meeting of the Society to 
be held on Tuesday, 13th July, at Farnham, and 
his lordship has invited the members afterwards 
to visit Farnham Castle. 

The first conversazione of the session at the 
Society of Arts in the Adelphi, took place last 
Saturday. Among the objects laid out for the 
inspection of the members were specimens of all 
the submarine cables hitherto used, and an histo- 
rical series of working instruments to illustrate 
the progress in electric telegraphs from Cooke and 
Wheatstone’s first needle-telegraphs worked by 
wires, to the self-recording telegraphs now em- 
ployed. Another important series of historical 
sketches, diagrams, and models illustrated the 
progress of marine propulsion from the’ rude 
floats of savage life, consisting of a scooped tree, 
or an inflated skin, as represented in Mr. Layard’s 
book, to the screw-shaft of the Leviathan steamer. 
In the model room a great variety of recent 
patents were exhibited, explanations of which were 
given by the inventors or their assistants. 

At the Apothecaries’ Hall a Microscopical .con- 
versazione took place on Tuesday evening, when 
the old house of the Company was crowded with 
visitors. The walls of the rooms were covered 
with drawings and diagrams of the objects ex- 
hibited on the tables. As usual on these occa- 
sions, there was a magnificent display of the finest 
instruments by the best makers, and the directors 
of the meeting had provided ample variety of in- 
teresting scientific objects for inspection. Besides 
the microscopic sights were many other attrac- 
tions; the large collection of stereoscopes and 
stereographs evincing the wide interest now felt in 
this new and beautiful branch of art. Some fine 
collections of photographs, both of popular and 
scientific subjects, were exhibited ; the photogra- 
phic representation of the moon’s surface and of 
Mrs. .Glaisher’s British ferns, being conspicuous 
among the latter. In one of the rooms darkened 
for the purpose, optical and electrical exhibitions 
were given throughont the evening. Among the 
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were living specimens of the Cheirocephalus dia- 
phanus, round the globe containing which suc- 
cessive groups of anatomists and naturalists clus- 
tered. Not the least interesting part of the 
exhibition for those seeing the Apothecaries’ Hall 
for the first time were the old paintings round 
the oak-wainscoted panels of the library and 
eouncil-room. Portraits of James I., Charles L., 
and William and Mary, and an original picture of 
John Hunter by Sir Joshua Reynolds, are among 
the treasures of art in the hall. 

The Scottish papers announce the death, on the 
24th ultimo, of Dr. William Gregory, F'rofessor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Gregory was a son of the celebrated physician, 
who, in the early part of this century, was one of 
the chief ornaments of the Northern school of 
medicine. Other members of the same family 
have been formerly distinguished in various 
branches of science, in English as well as Scottish 
colleges. When Dr. Hope resigned the chemical 
chair at Edinburgh, after an occupancy of above 
forty years, Dr. Gregory was elected his successor 
from a large number of able competitors. In 
organic chemistry his attainments were surpassed 
by few, as Liebig and other authorities have testi- 
fied, Many memoirs and monographs in various 
departments of the science have been published in 
scientific transactions, but his only separate work 
of importance is the ‘ Outlines of Chemistry,’ the 
text-book of his academic lectures, 

We stated in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ of January 
30th that the memorial brass to the late Mr. 
Britton was designed by Mr. Waller. Mr, Waller 
writes to say that he had no hand in the design. 

Lord Campbell has refused three applications 
for rules to file criminal informations for libel. 
The first was from Mr. Salisbury, M.P. for Chester, 
who complained that the ‘ Cheshire Observer’ had 
accused him of telling untruths. The second was 
from Mr. J. B. Gough, a leading man of the 
“National Temperance League,” who wished to 
punish Dr. Lees, of the “Temperance Alliance,” 
for asserting that he was in the habit of getting 
drunk with laudanum. In the third case, Mr, E. 
Denison, M.P., asked for a rule to file a criminal 
information against the printer of the ‘ Times,’ for 
the City article which appeared in that paper, in 
which was discussed the opposition now raging 
between the Great Northern and North-Western 
Companies. 

The profession of arms is the only one open to 
royal personages, and the young princes have 
accordingly already made their choice. The Prince 
of Wales takes a commission in the Coldstream 
Guards, while Prince Alfred “ goes into training ” 
under Lieut. Nelson, commanding the gun-brig, 
‘Rolla,’ in which the young sailor takes daily 
cruises in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. He 
is said to be treated exactly like the other naval 
cadets in every particular, except that he dines at 
Alverstoke every day. 

Lord Macaulay has been appointed High 
Steward of the borough of Cambridge, and will 
be sworn in on the 11th of May. It is not easy 
to see the connection between historical literature 
and the stewardship of a country town; for the 
office has nothing to do with the university. 

A letter lately appeared in the ‘ Times,’ stating 
that Professor Conington was not, as was gene- 
rally believed, preparing a new edition of Virgil. 
This letter was a forgery. The first volume of 
Professor Conington’s work is already in the 
press. 

The President of the Linnwan Society has issued 
cards for a conversazione, to be held at Burlington 
House, on Wednesday evening, the 19th inst. 

Edinburgh is endeavouring to rival Kew in her 
collection of palms. A new palm-house has just 
been erected in the Botanic Gardens. It is 
100 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 72 feet high. 

Cambridge has issued the following rules for 


the examination of persons not members of the 
University :— 


Tuesday, December 14, 1858—one for students who are 
under sixteen years of age, and the other for students 
who are under eighteen years of age. Students will be 
examined in such places as the Syndics appointed by the 
University may determine. After each examination, the 
names of the students who pass with credit will be placed 
alphabetically in three honour-classes, and the names of 
those who pass to the satisfaction of the Ex Ss, yet 


not so as to deserve honours, will be placed alpha- 
betically in a fourth class. After the name of every stu- 
dent will be added his place of residence, and the school 
(if any) from which he comes to attend the examination. 
In determining the classes, account will be taken of 
every part of the examination; but no credit will be 
given for knowledge in any subject, unless the student 
shows enough to satisfy the Examiners in that subject. 
Regard will be paid to the handwriting and spelling 
throughout the examinations. The students who pass 
with credit, or satisfy the Examiners, will also be entitled 
to receive certificates to that effect. Every certificate 
will specify the subjects in which the student has passed 
with credit, or satisfied the Examiners, and the class in 
which his name is placed. Every one admitted to exam- 
ination will be required to pay a fee of 20s. a 
The subjects comprise English reading, writing 
from dictation, English parsing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, English history, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, pure mathematics, mechanics, hydrosta- 
tics, chemistry, zoology and botany, drawing, and 
the grammar of music. There can be no doubt 
that this movement will tend greatly to raise the 
standard of middle-class education. 

We congratulate the public in the affirmation 
by Parliament of the principle of free competition 
for commissions in the Artillery and Engineers, 
It worked admirably during the late war, and 
applied a wonderful impetus to education gene- 
rally throughout the country. But, unfortunately, 
one of the weaknesses of parliamentary govern- 
ment consists in the necessity which it entails 
upon ministers of keeping their party together by 
a system of patronage extending to the appoint- 
ments of postmasters and gaugers in every village 
in England. Governments will, therefore, always 
regard appointments by merit with an evil eye; 
and hence the proposal to limit the candidates for 
commissions to men who had spent two years at 
Sandhurst. This ruse has been happily defeated ; 
and parents may now be assured that the way to 
provide for their sons is to give them the best 
possible education,—not to brawl for the Whig or 
Tory candidate at the election, or to dance attend- 
ance in the ante-rooms of noble lords. 

The governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
have addressed a letter to the Home Secretary, 
praying that Smithfield may be preserved as an 
openspace. They state that its conversion by the 
corporation into a dead-meat market would 
seriously affect the health of the patients in the 
hospital. 





The Emperor of the French has ordered that a 
grand work on the topography of the Gauls, up 
to the fifth century, shall be prepared and pub- 
lished at the expense of the government. It is 
to set forth “the administrative divisions, the 
names and situation of cities, fortified towns, 
military stations or intrenched camps, the great 
roads, the position of bridges, aqueducts, and 
ports, the course of rivers, and the forests and 
marshes,” that existed in Gaul towards the 
end of the Roman domination. A commission, 
under the presidency of M. de Saulcy, has been 
formed for collecting the materials for this work. 
We suppose that the object of the government 
is not merely to enrich French literature with 
books which will possess a certain historical in- 
terest, but to give employment to literary men. If 
such, however, be its intention, it has not 
stated it. 

The valuable works on art and the history of 
art belonging to the late Dr. Franz Kiigler, have 
passed into the hands of Herr Weber, bookseller, 
in Berlin. A catalogue of them will shortly be 
published. 

The appropriation by the Emperor of the por- 
tion of the Tuileries garden which is chiefly re- 
sorted to by bonnes and their infant charges, has 
been the fruitful parent of bon-mots and ealem- 





There will be two examinations, commencing on 


bourgs. A — surveying the scene the other 
day, observed: “ Aprés avoir confisqué le bien de 


la famille d’Orléans on va confisquer le Nétre” 
Le Nétre was the name of the landscape-gardeney 
who was intrusted by Louis XIV. with the task 
of laying out the grounds in question. 

It was remarked by some one that the article 
in the Constitutionnel on the Bernard acquittal, 
had caused a fall in the funds. “ Mais oui,” re. 
plied his friend, “il a fait batsser la Bourse un peu, 
et hausser les épaules beaucoup.” 

The French government is about to purchase 
the ornithological collections and manuscripts of 
the late Prince of Canino. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of 
Paris, has elected M. Pellat, Dean of the Faculty 
of Law, of that city, one of its members, in the 
room of the late Count d’Argout. 

So great is the interest excited at Paris by the 
first volume of M. Guizot’s ‘ Mémoires,’ that the 
first edition of it, though not less than 10,000 in 
number, was exhausted in a few days, 

By a new law on literary property just pro. 
mulgated in Denmark, the copyright of a work 
belongs to an author for his life, and for thirty 
years after his death. 

Count Walewski, the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, has publicly acknowledged hin. 
self the father of one of Rachel’s children. The 
boy, with his father’s sanction, bears the name of 
Alexandre-Antoine Walewski. 

The King of the Belgians has always evinced a 
particular interest in English literature. He has 
directed that a copy of Mr. Sotheby’s work on 
block-books, to which we called our reader’s 
attention a few weeks since, shall be purchased for 
his private library. 

A new publication is appearing, edited by 
Wolfgang Menzel. It is entitled ‘Deutsche 
Dichtung von der dltesten bis auf die neuesten 
Zeit’ (German poetry from the earliest ages to 
the present time). It is to appear in number, 
and will form when completed, three volumes, 

The town of Cologne has refused to purchase 
the magnificent collection of medals and coins 
belonging to Herr von Merle, so that in a short 
time they will, probably, be sold by auction in 
Paris or London, unless disposed of previously by 
private contract. 

One thousand and nine thalers have been col- 
lected in the kingdom of Hanover, for the restora- 
tion of the cathedral of Ulm. 

A new book of small dimensions, but of con- 
siderable interest, has lately been published in 
Stuttgard, by Hartwig Floto, on the life and 
works of Dante Alighieri. The picture of Dante 
as a man—of his life of lonely suffering and diap- 
pointed hopes—is strikingly given; and the 
descriptions of the struggles between the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines in which Dante was so deeply 
involved, will be read by all with interest. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
{Second Notice.} 

We turn to landscape, and here there is equal 
variety as in the other department. Of the 
habitués amongst the exhibitors Mr. Bennett is 
as varied as Mr. McKewan is the reverse. The 
number of contributions by the former is some- 
what extensive—nineteen in all; but in almost 
every one a different style or effect is attempted. 
Glengariffe (10) may remind one distantly of the 
mellow colouring, but without the warm sunlight, 
of Copley Fielding; Langley Castle (81) is an 
attempt to rival the depth and richness of oils; 
and the Cornfield (37) and Hayfield (94) may be 
contrasted as studies. There are not wanting als 
the rough sketches of the stems and foliage which 
are so characteristic of the artist. Glen Nevis 
(218), with its sunlit peaks ‘and dark glen, 
another example. Mr. McKewan, on the 
other hand, almost confines himself to the Welsh 
rivers, where his chocolate-coloured water foams 
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over the usual layers of brown rock; and we no- 
tice that the touch has not become more precise, 
or the observation more refined. Were this artist 
to subside into mannerism, and mere mechanical 
reproduction of himself, landscape art would lose 
a promising votary. ; 

We hasten to notice an unusually beautiful sea 
scene by J. W. Whymper, The Home of the Sea 
Fowl—the Bass Rock (18). Everyone must be 
gratified by this charming production, which 
cives an illusion of tranquil pellucid water, 
and low drifting veils of morning mist, such as 
we have never seen surpassed. The delicate and 
truthful tone of the picture also is not the least of 
its merits; whilst the flight of sea-fowl gives the 
necessary amount of life to the picture. ‘This is 
one of the choicest gems of the exhibition. In 
other instances, not so eminently successful, there 
is still much to be admired, as in the truth 
and freshness of the scene Near the Thames at 
Maidenhead (98), and in the Hayfield, Dolgelly 
(75). In the Tantallon Scene (118), the storm is 
finely given, but the waves breaking round the 
boat are surely not true to nature. All but this 
the artist saw with his own eyes, and has truly 
rendered. 

Another picture which takes the spectator 
‘hy surprise is The Pleasure Party (170), by 

‘dmund G. Warren, the son of the president. 
It may be objected to as a little hard, but too 
much praise can scarcely be given to the fidelity, 
good judgment, patience, and spirit of the 
painting. In the Forest of Dean (207) is another 
performance of even higher merit. The design 
has been evidently assisted by photography, but 
the excellent management of subject, exact 
drawing, and finished execution of the tree-stems, 
and of the rich carpet of leaves beneath, shows 
how favourably the tendencies of modern art 
display themselves in the hands of a judicious 
artist, 

It is needless to say that Mr. Cook is as roman- 
tie as ever, both in subject and colour. Some of 
the characteristics of Turner are certainly shared 
by this artist, at least his love of natural objects 
for their own sake, and the mysterious art by 
which the attention of the spectator is drawn and 
riveted to a few insignificant details. Mr. Cook 
can interest us in a winding-path in the Fowey 
Harbour (14) sketch, or in the indentations of a 
stone wall in the Zime-burners (43), as much as by 
the castle in the former case, or the gleam of red 
sky in the other. Looe (102)—printed “ Love” in 
the catalogue—is one of the most attractive of the 
quiet, as the Bosseney Bay (58) is of the stormy 
seenes. Mr. Cook likes to experimentalize in half 
tones of colour, like Mr. Pyne in oils; but the 
imaginative beauty of his style must be acknow- 
ledged. In the same class of art, though at an 
interval, comes Mr. Philp, and the new artist, 
Mr. P. Mitchell, amongst whose several contri- 
butions the Scene on the Teign, near Chagford (65) 
1s one of the most sparkling. There is a tendency, 
however, to exaggerate instead of to get at the 
true effect of Devonshire scenery in many of these 
attempts. The sensation is indicated by a vigorous 
short cut, but it is not quite the legitimate path. 

_ Of Mr. Rowbotham’s very numerous works it 
'ssufficient to say that they are the cleverest bits of 
made-up Italian scenery in the world; whilst in 
similar subjects by Mr. C. Vacher, there are 
occasionally some striking inconsistencies. In the 
Lago Maggiore scene (28) the light would appear 
to be that of sunset, yet in a distant arcade in the 
middle of the picture the shadows are thrown by 
the sun at a high elevation. Again, in the 
Approach to an Italian Town (184) the sheet of 
the water on the right seems too extensive for 
anything but the sea, unless, however, it be an 
inland lake; how is it possible that two large 
streams should be flowing away from it towards 
the spectator’s right? ‘The colouring of the 
Goldsmith's Arch, Rome (39), however, is one of 
the most pure and beautiful things in the room ; 
and the Algerian scenes (3, 68, and 66) are full of 





interest, chiefly from the unusual forms of archi- 
tecture they present. : 

An excellent drawing by Thomas S. Boys, of 
the Church of St. Pierre, Caen (97), may be 
noticed; and some small subjects full of bright 
colour by Mr. Hardwick ; Mr. D’Egville’s Venice 
(120) is also solemn and effective. 

By Mr. Thos. Sutcliffe there are some admirable 
studies taken literally from nature, and finished 
with scripulous exactness as to vegetation and 
foliage. Such are 4 Study in Spring (187), and 
The Elm and the Thistle (203). A larger subject, 
The Mill at Wensley (328), is confused, but full 
of the same—almost reckless—love of the truth 
of nature. The artist has not even eared to give 
unity to the scattered fragments he has brought 
together, and the higher landscape qualities are 
not attempted. Mr. Sutcliffe, however, is only 
beginning. 4 Summer Storm (238), is a dark 
effect of rolling clouds and heathy moor, by H. 
Maplestone; there are also architectural studies, 
such as Ratisbon (219), by J.S. Prout, in some- 
thing of hereditary style. On the second screen 
are some very temperate and faithful studies in 
Florence, by E. H. Wehnert, The internal effect 
of light is very gratifying in the Convent (305), 
and Staircase (313). The figures in the Ponte 
Vecchio (316) might perhaps have been more 
gracefully chosen. 

Finally, there are some clever drawings by that 
most indefatigableand charming artist, Mrs. Oliver; 
Fowls (381), by Chas. H. Weigall; one admirable 
little picture of a redbreast (267), by Harrison 
Weir ; an artistic study of Grapes (81), and many 
other flower-subjects, by Mrs. Harrison; and several 
small well-coloured figure-subjects, with architec- 
ture, by G. Howse. The Broadstairs scene (108), 
fails sadly as an imitation of Mr. Frith. The 
houses and distant objects are nicely painted, but 
such tourists and watering-place loungers never 
existed except in the artist’s fancy. 

We have far from exhausted the objects of 
interest in the gallery, which are unusually 
numerous, and we heartily congratulate the 
“new” society on the success of the year. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


THE general impression produced by this—the 
fifty-fourth exhibition of the Society—is not we 
think particularly favourable, considering the 
high expectations which the public are led to 
form, and the wide range of talent and experience 
which is included in the ranks of the members. 
In this list, however, some changes have occurred, 
which produce a very appreciable effect upon the 
character of this year’s collection, and must be 
felt on future occasions. The important feature 
is the secession of Mr. John Lewis, who up to last 
year was one of the stars of the Society, and was 
always so progressive an artist, as seldom, if ever, 
to have disappointed the expectations of his 
friends; and who has at length compelled into 
silence those who were disposed to cavil at the 
vast amount of mechanical labour which was 
bestowed on his works. In him the Water- 
Colour Society has sustained a serious loss: it 
remains to be seen how the artist will keep his 
ground in the new sphere he has chosen for him- 


‘self. In place of Mr. Lewis, Mr. James Holland 


has been elected a full member from the list of 
Associates. The vacancy thus created in the 
lower ranks has been filled up, and two more 
Associates have been added. These new members 
of the Society are Mr. Samuel T. G. Evans, of 
Eton, Mr. Edward W. Goodall, and Mr. Alfred 
P. Newton. ‘These elements of novelty are 
observable on close inspection ; whilst taken as a 
mass, the tone of the exhibition is much the same 
as that of several years past, though in quality it 
may be scarcely up to the mark of either 1857 
or 1856. 

oe those who do not exhibit at all is Mr. 
Frederick. Burton, whose single picture of last 


forgotten ; William Evans, of Eton, who leaves all 
the honours to his son, the new Associate; and 
amongst the ladies, Miss Eliza Sharpe. The 329 
pictures are thus contributed by the 47 remaining 
members, but in very unequal proportions: John 
Gilbert, J. D. Harding, and 8. M. Wright sending 
only one each; and Messrs. H. Gastineau, William 
C. Smith, and William Callow the prodigious 
amount of 21, 22, and 23 respectively. 

In the absence of the names we have above 
mentioned, the figure-subject department of the 
exhibition is sensibly weaker than usual, almost 
the only artists who have taken up a position equal 
to themselves, with perhaps an advance upon past 
works, being the secretary, Mr. J. J. Jenkins, and 
Mr. Oakley. 

Carl Haag, taken all in all, comes at the head 
of this class of works, but though his contributions 
are numerous, they are rarely altogether satis- 
factory. Perhaps the greatest display of art is to 
be found in the portrait of the Burgomaster’s 
Daughter of Salzburg (23), where water-colours 
are made to yield, as far as they possibly can, 
the effect of oils. The purple-pink background, 
and the reflection on the face, should be noted, 
as well as the clever fiesh-colouring and decisive 
drawing of the raft and chain. Mr. Haag does 
not, however, stop at Salzburg, but penetrates into 
the heart of the Tyrol, and brings home with him 
a portfolio full of national scenery and costumes. 
The most important of these works is the Tyrolese 
Huntsman and Mountain Girl (191), of which it 
may be sufficient to say, that the intellectual 
effect of composition in the picture is very inferior 
to the display of technical skill and vigour of 
handling. This forcibly drawn pair, the expres- 
sion of whose features is doubtful, and weak in 
comparison with the importance of their dresses 
and accoutrements—are they worth all this lavish 
and powerful painting ? We cannot help thinking 
not; and the artist’s dramatic or imaginative 
power falls far short of his matchless dexterity of 
hand. This discrepancy is less felt in the single 
figures, the Tyrolese Carrier (19), Chamois Hunter 
(204), Herd Boy (251), and Water-Carrier (268). 
Here nothing is arrived at beyond mere 
portraiture: not a shade of feeling or thought 
crosses the impassive features of the artist’s 
models. They have fine forms, life-like motion, 
and dresses, the shape and texture of which are 
rendered to a nicety; but of character—nothing. 
It is the excess of technical ability which leads 
the spectator to these considerations. We require 
from the artist something to feel as well as to see, 
amidst this splendid display of accomplishments. 

In the same class, though at a wide interval, 
may be ranked Mr. Alfred Fripp. It would seem 
as though the Italian vein of composition in this 
artist’s works was working itself out, and that 
we are now having only the second best of the 
series. The scene at An Italian Cottage Door 
(285), however, though obviously imperfect, con- 
tains an amount of character and humour, which 
is novel and refreshing. The expressions of the 
peasant and his wife,—of the old woman looking 
up at her distaff—and of the friar, though un- 
equally carried out, are all genuine bits of humour, 
and lead.us to think very highly of the artist’s 
powers, if they were fully developed. The drawing, 
however, is not perfectly scenic ; and whilst the 
details are in some places most elaborate, in 
others they have been neglected. The painting 
also is slight. Evening on the Abruzzi (101), is 
attractive; and the painting of the Capuchin 
Monk (241), has some clever points. The Annun- 
ciata (252), is one of the gayest, and at the same 
time the best painted of the figures; but beyond 
all others, the scene called La Maddolina (37), 
conveys best the sense of blinding light and dry, 
enervating heat appropriate to noonday. A 
subtle effect of nature is most happily indicated ; 
as before, however, the painting wants depth. 

Mr. Oakley is conspicuous with a conversation 
scene between two young ladies, Fortwne-telling 
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are new; but familiar as they are, they have been 
prettily arranged; whilst the painting, though 
not marked by any high finish, is smart and 
effective. A Gipsy (67) is a figure by the same 
artist, which attracts attention. The woman’s 
expression is dull; but the colour is fine, and the 
drawing forcible. Za Blanchisseuse (75) and A 
Guernsey Rustic (94) are other examples. 

Mr. Jenkins, whose figures are always stamped 
with a particular elegance, displays this quality, 
together with natural and simple vivacity of ac- 
tion, in several scenes from cottage life; for ex- 
ample, The Cotter’s Family (26), The New Melody 
(22), Both Sides of the Question (231), and several 
others. La Priére (108) reminds us of the homely, 
sincere, and touching motives which animate the 
pictures of Frére. 

Mr. Topham sends two pictures,—A Lingerer 
(62) and The Fountain (71), which are not equal 
to former works in graceful arrangement and life- 
like expression. 

The scene from Spenser, Una and the Red Cross 
Knight in the Cavern of Despair (169), by Mar- 
garet Gillies, is distinguishable for a true and 
pleasing delineation of a certain state of feeling ; 
and the figure, Reading an old Romance (215), is 
pretty. News at Last (205) is, perhaps, a little 
overstrained, and there is a repetition of the faces 
which leads to mannerism. 

Mr. Gilbert’s single picture, Speed reading 
Laura’s Love-Letter (294), should not be omitted, 
though, both in design and execution, it is of the 
hastiest description, and is, in no sense, represen- 
tative of the artist’s true powers. 

With a picture by Mr. St. P. Riviére called 4 
Long Story (79), related by an Irish lad to a 
couple of lasses, who have a look of conscious 
prettiness about them not altogether complimen- 
tary to the story-teller’s beguiling powers, the 
list of the more noticeable figure subjects may be 
brought to a close. 

The landscapes in the collection predominate, 
as usual, in number; but our notice of these 
works must be for the present postponed. 


The Exhibition of the Royal Academy was 
opened on Thursday by the Queen. On Friday 
was the usual private admission. We did not 
observe any such striking pictures as in former 
years attracted crowds of admirers. The Pre- 
Rafaellites are badly represented. Mr. Frith’s 
Derby Day excited some interest, and there 
are some charming pictures by Sir. Edwin 
Landseer ; but there seemed to us to be a larger 
proportion than usual of portraits. 

A very interesting series of chromo-lithographs, 
by Messrs. Day and Co., is being exhibited at 163, 
New Bond Street. They are after a picture of the 
Princess Royal, when an infant, lying on a chair 
and playing with a greyhound, by Sir Edwin 
Landseer. We cannot say we admire the picture, 
but we call attention to the exhibition for the sake 
of the chromo-lithographs, in every stage of deve- 
lopment, which are hung round the room. In the 
first impression nothing is seen but a strip of blue 
drapery ; in the next a face and unconnected limbs 
of brick-dust hue appear ; then a pair of blue eyes, 
without pupils; and so on, till at last, after an 
immense number of separate applications to the 
stone, a perfect picture is formed, which for bright- 
nessand delicacy of colouring is scarcely distinguish- 
able from the original. It would be a great boon 
to the public if the Art Union would vary their 
issues of black engravings by giving the subscribers 
an occasional coloured lithograph, such as we have 
described. The black engravings are too often, 
we fear, tossed into a portfolio, and never looked 
at ; but many, indeed most’ persons, would be glad 
to frame and hang up a chromo-lithograph. We 
are sure that Sydney Smith would have jumped at 
such an opportunity of “glorifying” his room on 
economical principles. 

A robbery has been committed in Lessing’s 
studio, in Diisseldorf. A number of studies, 
made by him for three of his celebrated paintings, 


have disappeared, They consist chiefly of draw- 
ings, in chalk, pencil, and Indian ink, of figures, 
heads, and draperies, which he subsequently used 
in his pictures of Huss at the Stake, Luther 
Burning the Papal Bull, and The Defence of a 
Narrow Pass. Forty or fifty drawings have 
vanished, and as there is no appearance of the 
studio having been broken into, it is believed that 
the drawings must have been gradually purloined 
during the absence of the artist. 

In St. Peter’s Church, in Louvain, are two 
curious old paintings, which have given rise to 
many conjectures as to who their author was; 
they were evidently of great antiquity, but until 
lately no certain information existed as to their 
origin. Herr von Even, keeper of the archives of 
the city, has discovered documents which throw 
light on the question, and fix the date of these 
pictures and their author. They are recognized 
as the works of Thierry Stuerbout, who lived 
A.D. 1467. 

Franz Stober, professor of engraving in the 
Academy of Vienna, expired in that city on the 
10th of April, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
In him the Academy has lost a most able in- 
structor, and an artist of great knowledge and 
experience. 

Herr Leutze, one of the first painters in Diissel- 
dorf, is about to leave that town and take up his 
residence in Paris, 

The well-known engraver, Professor Deucker, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, has just produced a new 
work worthy of his reputation. It is an engraving 
of a very pretty tableau de genre, by Professor 
Beecher, called Die Heimkehr (the Return Home). 
It is now being exhibited in the Stidelschen 
Museum, and gaining golden opinions. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

THE annual benefit night in aid of the funds of 
the Royal Society of Musicians, was given at St. 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday, when Handel’s 
Messiah. was performed, under the direction of 
Professor Sterndale Bennett. Along with the 
regular orchestral members of the society were 
many distinguished instrumentalists, who volun- 
teered their services for the occasion, and the 
choral force was composed of select voices from 
the choirs of St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, Her 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and other vocal establish- 
ments. The chief singers were Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, Miss Palmer, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Winn, Thomas, Benson, and Weiss. 
With such arrangements, the oratorio had every 
advantage, and was performed in the grandest 
manner. The hall, it must be admitted, is not so 
well suited as Exeter Hall for the performance of 
sacred music with a powerful orchestra. The 
acoustic defect of which complaint is made on 
these occasions will probably be found to depend 
on the arched canopy over the orchestra, for no 
fault is observed when the singers or players are 
in front of the platform, so that the waves of sound 
directly are sent into the hall. 

Miss Arabella Goddard’s pianoforte soirées 
have been gradually rising into the rank of re- 
gular institutions of the musical season, and are 
this year given at Willis’s Rooms instead of at her 
private residence. On Wednesday evening, the 
programme contained various important works, 
in some of which the accomplished pianiste was 
accompanied by instrumentalists also of the highest 
reputation in their branches of art. Mendelssohn’s 
grand quartet in B minor, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello, was performed by Miss 
Goddard, M. Sainton, Herr Goffrie, and Signor 
Piatti. A sonata, for piano and violoncello, by 
Professor Bennett, was brilliantly performed. In 
very different and strongly contrasted styles, a 
sonata of Dussek,in A flat; a sonata in F, by 
Woelfl, the finale consisting of variations on the 
well-known air, “Life let us cherish;” and a 





prelude, with fugue, in A minor, by J. S, Bach, 








displayed Miss Goddard’s artistic skill, and per. 
fect mastery of her instrument, in expressing the 
spirit of the several works, as well as Overcoming 
their technical difficulties. 


The death of M. Louis Fould, a wealthy 
Israelite banker and speculator of Paris, which 
has just taken place in that city, may be recorded 
in this journal, owing to his having been a liberg] 
patron of artists, having formed a valuable ¢l. 
lection of works of art, and having recently given 
the sum of 800. to the Institute, to be awarded 
as a prize for the best work on the origin of the 
fine arts, and their history previous to Pericles, 

Professor Dehn, whose death we briefly announced 
last week, was born a.D. 1800, in Altona. His 
father subsequently filled the post of Swedish 
consul in Berlin. The young Dehn began life as 
a forester. The cultivation and management of 
the forests of Germany forms an important branch 
of government employment, and leads to very 
high posts of honour. A bullet-shot he received 
on a shooting party caused him, while still a 
youth, to change his course of life, and from this 
time he began diligently to study jurisprudence 
in Leipsic and other universities.. In 1824 here. 
turned to Berlin, and became the assistant of his 
father in his consulate, and was employed als 
in the Swedish embassy. The passion of his life 
was, however, music, which he studied thoroughly 
and scientifically. The instrument he selected to 
play on was the violoncello, and he became such a 
proficient that he was often solicited to perform 
as an amateur in public concerts. In 1829 his 
father died, and he lost at once not only his pre- 
sent salary, but all hope of future advancement. 
In these straitened circumstances he was at times 
subjected to real poverty, unable even to procure 
a sufficiency of light and fire. He now devoted 
himself strenuously to music, and at the death of 
Bernhard Klein, which took place three years 
later, Dehn was regarded as the first scientific 
musician, the best teacher of counterpoint and 
thorough-bass, in Berlin. In 1842 he was, by 
Meyerbeer’s influence, made librarian of the Royal 
Library in Berlin, and raised the musical portion 
of it to the highest rank. He was employed by 
the Prussian Government in travelling about in 
search of musical treasures. In one of these 
journeys he traversed the whole of Italy, and by 
his musical antiquarian knowledge he succeeded 
in finding out many valuable manuscript scores 
and editions of rare old works. Giinka, of St. 
Petersburg, who died last year, was one of his 
most celebrated pupils. With the exception of 
Monsieur Fétis, of Brussels, who is now advanced 
in years, Professor Dehn was the best decipherer 
of ancient musical MSS. now living. 

At a general meeting of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society of Paris, held in that city a few days ago, 
it was stated that the sum received in the course 
of last year for the representation of new French 
pieces in foreign countries was only about 360/. 
This is an infinitely less amount than was calcu- 
lated on when the French Government, in compli- 
ance with the earnest demands of playwriters, 
induced foreign governments to enter into treaties 
for protecting French dramatic copyright. 

Our Paris letters record the revival at the 
Théatre Francais, after a slumber of some years, 
of Don Juan, free from the mutilations and alter- 
ations with which it has always hitherto been 
performed. They also mention that Madame 
Ristori has appeared in what is called a “Biblical 
tragedy,” entitled’ Giuditta (Judith), by M. 
Giacometti. Personages and subjects taken from 
the Holy Scriptures are not to English taste 
adapted for the stage of a theatre; and from 
what our letters say, Giuditta is not likely to 
change English notions thereupon. i 

Frau von Bock (formerly the celebrated Schroder 
Devrient) was to sing in Berlin in the course 
this month, in a concert given for charitable pur- 
poses. Her voice retains much of its former power; 
and her style must ever enchant all who listen to 
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her. Many in England will remember the fasci- 
nation this wonderful singer exercised over her 
hearers in Fidelio; we doubt whether since her 
day so perfect a representation of this character 
has been seen: though we have heard Malibran 
and others in the part, Shréder Devrient remains 


first in our Memory. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

EranotoaicaL.—April 14th.—Sir James Clark, 
President, in the chair. Dr. Williamson, of the 
Staff. department, Chatham, and Alexander 
Mitchell, Esq., were elected Fellows, and W. 
Bailey Baker, Esq., of Auckland, New Zealand, a 
Corresponding Member. Dr. Beddoe read a paper 
“Qn the Physical Characteristics of the Natives 
of some parts of Italy, and of the Austrian 
Dominions.” He had observed the colour of the 
hair and iris in a considerable number of indi- 
viduals, and reduced the results to a tabular form. 
He thought the several tribes of the Slavonian 
family, including some which had long adopted 
the German language, were generally distin- 
guished from the Gothic race, not only by a dif- 
ferent form of skull and cast of features, but by 
the frequency of black and the rarity of red hair ; 
and from the British, Walloon, and most other 
supposed Celts, by the small proportion of light 
and of dark grey eyes, and, generally speaking, 
of red hair, though that was rare also among the 
Walloons. The Celtic combination of light eyes 
with dark hair was seldom seen among the Slaves ; 
on the other hand, eyes of a muddy yellow or 
light-hazel hue were common, and generally com- 
bined with light or brown hair. Flaxen hair was 
particularly common among the Slovaks, as much 
so, indeed, as in purely Germanic provinces. The 
roundness of the heads and faces of the Slovaks 
was also remarkable. Dr. Beddoe objected to Dr. 
Prichard’s description of the Magyars as a people 
“of fine stature and European features.” Like 
many others who had travelled in Hungary, he 
had remarked the prevalence of a Turanian type 
of features, approaching that of the Anatolian 
Turks. He quoted M. Edwards’s description of 
the Magyars, with most items of which he was 
disposed to agree, and, on the whole, thought that 
the present character of the race might be 
accounted for by their descent from the Ugrians, 
Khazars, and Kumans, strongly crossed with 
Slavonic, and ‘slightly with Germanic blood, 
without ascribing much to the influence of a 
European climate and European civilization. The 
prevailing complexion among the Magyars was 
decidedly dark; dark brown was the usual colour 
of the hair, and black was very common. The 
combination of dark-grey eyes with dark hair 
was more common than in any other country he 
had ever visited, except Lower Austria. The 
inhabitants of that province did not at all resemble 
other Germans; their skulls were short, and in 
some instances almost pyramidal ; their faces and 
cheek-bones broad, and eyes small and deep-set ; 
the complexion and hair commonly dark. The 
history of the province favoured the opinion that 
the population of its eastern part might be partly 
descended from the Avars, With regard to Italy, 
Dr. Beddoe called attention to the resemblance of 
the Venetian and Slavonian types. Certain dif- 
ferences were noted in the complexions prevalent 
in different districts. For example, dark eyes and 
black or dark hair were more the rule in Rome 
and its neighbourhood than elsewhere ; while at 
Fondi, Mola di Gaeta, and other places in the 
road from Terracina to Naples, persons of xan- 
thous complexion abounded. No reason 
presented itself for assigning this last phenomenon 
to any particular cause, neither the climate nor 
the ancestry of the population being known to 
differ in any great degree from those of neigh- 
bouring provinces.—The reading of this paper 
gave rise to a and interesting discussion, in 
the course of which Count Pulszky entered at con- 


siderable length into the ethnological character- 
istics of the different races which inhabited Hun- 
gary, and in which Mr. Crauford, Dr. Hodgkin, 
Dr. Tuke, and others took part. 


Asratic.— April 17th.—Professor Wilson in the 
chair. Cyril C. Graham, Esq., delivered a lecture 
“ On the Ethnology of Syria and Palestine.” . The 
lecture was principally on the primeval ethnology 
of those branches of the Semite and Hamite 
races which peopled the country lying between 
Hamoh (the ancient Hamoth) on the north, and 
the confines of Egypt on the south, the Jordan 
forming nominally the eastern border. The 
lecture commenced from the time of the “ disper- 
sion,” when two branches of the Hamite race, 
moving southwards, followed the Tigris to the 
Persian Gulf and then entered Arabia, in which 
country one of the branches established itself; 
while the other, crossing the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb to the opposite coast, formed the first 
settlement in the country we now call Abyssinia ; 
and then, extending northwards, established 
themselves in Egypt. These were the “Miz- 
raim,”—their name being still preserved in all 
the Semitic languages as applied to Egypt. He 
next considered that branch of the Hamite race, 
the branch of Canaan, which ascended the Eu- 
phrates until the sight of the mountains of Anti- 
libanon drew them from their monotonous line 
to the rich plains of Northern Syria. By those 
the greater part of Palestine was first peopled,— 
the sea-coast of Phenicia, the valleys at the foot 
of Hermon, and the great plain of Ccelo-Syria ; 
the region about Hamoh, the plain of Esdraelon, 
the mountainous parts of Judea, and, in short, all 
the country of Hebron, with the exception of 
Philistia, which was not peopled from the Ca- 
naanite branch, but from that of Mizraim. The 
lecturer enumerated each of the tribes, giving 
their position at that time. He next referred to 
those important tribes, the Rephraim, the Emim, 
and the Horim,—the mighty races who built 
those great cities which are still standing alone 
in the desert—those cities of stone, with high 
walls, bars, and gates, some of which belonged to 
Og, and which are now the only monuments of a 
race that had ceased to exist three thousand years 
ago. The westward movement of the Arphaxad 
branch of the Semite race was next considered. 
Mr. Graham threw great doubt on the correctness 
of the view which is generally entertained with 
regard to the position of Haran. He does not 
believe Haran to have been in Mesopotamia, but 
considerably west of the Euphrates ; and he dwelt 
at some length on the names Padan Aram and 
Aram Naharaim, protesting against the translation 
of this latter by Mesopotamia. East of the 
Hauran, and considerably south-east of Damascus, 
Mr. Graham discovered a traet of country called 
El-Harrah, in which are situated numerous ancient 
towns, and where he found the inscriptions which 
have already occupied the attention of philologists. 
The Arabic word Harrah, and the Hebrew Haram, 
are radically the same. The subject next treated 
was the language of the original Semite popula- 
tion of Palestine ;—how soon would their lan- 
guage be affected by continual intercourse with the 
Hamites? Everything must have been carried 
on in the Hamitic language. And when the 
Semites had been 430 years among a race far 
more learned than themselves, how much their 
language had taken from that of the Egyptians ; 
in fact, would not the greater part of their lan- 
guage be Hamitic? It is generally said that 
throughout Africa we find traces of the “ Semitic” 
language; and hence it has been argued that the 
people are of Semitic origin. Mr. Graham sug- 
gested the reverse. He thought it not improbable 
that those very elements which are common in 
the two sets of languages are Hamitic, and not 
Semitic ; and that the only residual words in the 
languages of the Semitic races are really Semitic. 
It seems a philological heresy, but is not the 
base of the so-called Semitic languages possibly 


Hametic? Mr. Graham concluded his lecture 
with a few remarks on the present dwellers in 
those regions. 


GroLoGicaL. — April 14th. — Prof. Phillips, 
President, in the chair. The following com- 
munications were read :—‘“On the occurrence of 
Graphularia Wetherellit in nodules from the 
London Clay and the Crag.” By N. T. Wetherell, 
Esq., M.R.C.S. (Communicated by the President.) 
The author, having briefly explained the form and 
general characters of the Pennatula-like fossil 
named Graphularia Wetherellii by MM. Milne- 
Edwards and Haime, described the circumstances 
under which he had lately found portions of the 
stem of this coral traversing nodules in the London 
clay of Highgate. The nodules are of various 
sizes, and yary from a cylindrical to an ovoidal 
shape. Mr. Wetherell having also observed un- 
mistakeable fragments of the same Graphularia 
holding the same relative position in nodules from 
the red crag, differing from those of the London 
clay only in having been more rounded and 
polished by aqueous action, brought the subject 
before the Society as a link in the chain of evidence 
of the so-called “coprolitic” or “phosphatic” 
nodules of the red crag having been to a great 
extent derived from the destruction of the London 
clay. The author also offered some observations 
on the structure of other nodular bodies in the 
London clay, and in other deposits. 2. “On the 
Extraneous Fossils of the Red Crag.” By S. V. 
Wood, Esq., F.G.S. In pursuing his investigations 
as to the geologic age of the crag, the author 
found it necessary to decide as to what are the 
“derivative” fossils which are mixed with the 
native fossils in this deposit. This has been a 
matter of some difficulty. Mr. Wood enumerates 
the following genera that may have supplied 
species or specimens to the red crag :—Chama, 
Cardita, Astarte, Cyprina, Isocardia, Limopsis, 
Turritella, Vermetus, Cancellaria, Terebra, Vo- 
luta, and Pyrula; and he observes that, out of 
240 species of mollusca found in the red crag, and 
belonging truly to a modern tertiary period, forty, 
or perhaps fifty, might be considered as derivative 
fossils, though possibly some of them may have 
lived on from the period of the lower to that of 
the upper or red crag. Some few extraneous 
fossils found in the red crag appear to the author 
to have been casts of shells from some freshwater 
deposit, probably of old tertiary date, but of which 
no other trace has been recognized. Mr. Wood 
regards the relics of terrestrial mammals found in 
the red crag as extraneous to that deposit, as well 
as the Cetotolites, or relics of whales. Remains 
of two ies of Hyracotherium, originally de- 
rived from the London clay, have occurred in this 
crag; also a tooth said to be of a Coryphodon. 
The remains of Ursus, Canis, Vulpes, Felis, Tro- 
gontherium, Mastodon, Rhinoceros, Equus, Sus, 
and Cervus have been derived from some upper 
tertiary deposits; but Mr. Wood is uncertain 
whether the crag relics of Hippotheriwm and 
Hyenodon may not have come from some middle 
tertiary beds. The remains of Balenodon cer- 
tainly were not derived from the London clay, as 
has been suggested, but, with the Delphinus, have 
come from some tertiaries of a later date. Croco- 
dile, Turtle, and Snake remains, fossil wood, 
crustaceans, and mollusca have come from the 
London clay. Many of the fish remains are 
London clay fossils; but some have been washed 
in from beds similar to those of Bracklesham ; 
and some, including the teeth of Carcharodon 
megalodon, have apparently been derived from 
middle tertiary beds not existing now in this area. 
Some chalk fossils, and several fossils from the 
middle oolites, have also been collected in the 
“ phosphatic beds.” Mr. Wood described the rela- 
tive proportions in which the different derivative 
fossils occurred, and made some remarks on the 
general characters of these beds. He observes 
that probably no locality more nearly represents 
the conditions of the red crag sea during the 
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accumulation of the materials of its bed than the | 
existing Bay of Christchurch, where the con- | 
flicting tidal currents mix the fossils of several | 
beds with recent shells. [The papers by Mr. 
Wetherell and Mr. Wood were illustrated by a | 
large series of specimens.} 3. “On a Fossil | 
Fruit found in the Upper Wealden Deposits in 
the Isle of Purbeck.” By Prof. J. Phillips, M.A., 
Pres. G.S., &. In one of the Upper Wealden 
shales in the northern cliffs of Swanage Bay, the 
author found a small imperfect spherical pyritous 
seed-vessel, about half an inch in length, which 
presented evidence of having had eight meridional 
ridges, and an apparently fibrous surface. u\fter a 
careful comparison of numerous forms of seeds of 
monocotyledonous, gymnospermous, and dicotyle- 
donous plants, the author considered that the 
specimen presented some analogies with Dico- 
tyledons of several groups, especially Euphor- 
biacee and Juglandacee. [The specimen was 
exhibited to the meeting. | 


INSTITUTE oF ACTUARIES. — April 26th.— 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq., V.P., in the chair. John 
Lane, Esq., was elected an Official Associate, and 
Edward R. Cave Browne, Esq., an Associate. 
Mr. Hodge, V.P.. read a paper “On the Ra‘es of 
Interest for the Use of Money in Ancient and 
Modern Times.” This paper is a continuation of 
one read before the Institute on the 24th Novem- 
ber, 1856, and printed in Vol. VI., of the 
*‘ Assurance Magazine,’ which gave a sketch of the 
history of this subject to the time of the legal 
establishment of the practice of taking interest in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, The facts adduced 
in that paper showed that very high nominal 
rates of interest were obtained in the ancient 
world, and during the Middle Ages. The profits, 
however, were precarious, owing to the defective 
state of the law, and the prejudices against 
money-lenders. In the first place, both at 
Athens and at Rome the laws against insolvent 
debtors were extremely severe, subjecting them 
to slavery to their creditors. Hence, when a 
large number of the poorer citizens had become 
involved in debt and liable to lose their liberty, 
sweeping measures were resorted to, such as a 
total or partial abrogation of debts, or a debase- 
ment of the currency. By successive debasements 
the Roman as was reduced from 120z. of copper 
to loz.; and in England the shilling, which 
weighed 250 grains in the reign of Edward IIL., 
weighed but 86 grains in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Athens amongst ancient, and Florence amongst 
medieval states, maintained their coinage at the 
same degrees of weight and fineness; facts no 
doubt to be accounted for by the consideration that 
many of the leading men in both republics were 
engaged extensively in commerce. It may also 
be noticed that the principle upon which a paper 
currency is issued was evidently understood and 
acted on in ancient times. The Byzantines issued 
their iron plates stamped with their nominal value, 
and the Carthaginians used leather money. Mr. 
Loftus in his researches in Mesopotamia found 
tablets of baked clay, which have been pronounced 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson to be notes issued by 
government for the convenience of circulation, 
and payable in gold and silver, on presentation, at 
the royal treasury. In China also a paper currency 
was formerly in circulation; it was first issued 
about the end of the fourteenth century, in con- 
sequence of the financial embarrasments caused by 
a change of dynasty. Returning to our subject, 
we find that the prohibition to the Jews to take 
interest from one another (though they are ex- 
pressly permitted to take it from strangers), 
backed by the dictum of Aristotle, that money is 
naturally barren, caused the taking of interest for 
money lent to be looked upon as unlawful, even 
after the Reformation. It was however admitted 
that the borrower was bound to compensate any 
loss arising from the non-return of the money at 
the time agreed on, and also for any loss the 





lender incurred, and for any profit he might have 


relinquished in making the loan. Thus the laws 
against taking interest might be and were 
evaded. For instance, if a man borrowed 
1007. for six months, and the lender wished to 
make 10 per cent. per annum, the loan might be 
made nominally for three months, and at the end 
of six months the borrower would repay 1051., 
1007. money borrowed, and 5/. by way of com- 
pensation for the delay. If the borrower repaid the 
money within the three months (or other stipu- 
lated term) he would escape paying interest. But 
there were other methods of lending money at 
interest,—one called “dry exchange,” in which 
the borrower drew a bill on a fictitious personage 
out of the kingdom ; at maturity the bill was re- 
turned protested, andthe borrower wasthencharged 
with re-exchange and incidental expenses, which 
had, in point of fact, never been incurred, the bill 
never having been sent out of the country. A 
more common plan was to furnish the borrower 
with goods, which the lender’s agent bought at a 
lower price. The following passage is from a 
work published in 1554, by Dr. Thomas Wilson :— 
“ T have need of money, and deal with a broker ; 
he answereth me that he cannot help me with 
money, but if I list to have wares I shall speed 
well; my necessity is great; he bringeth me 
blotting-paper, packthread, fustians, camlets, 
hawks’ bells and hoods, or I know not what. I 
desire him to sell for mine advantage, asking him 
what he thinketh will be my loss: he answereth 
not above twelve pounds in the hundred. When 
I come to reckon, I find I do lose more than 
twenty in the hundred—this is called a double 
stoccado, or the double stab.” The same writer 
considers the following to be cases of usury :— 
“Tf a man lend money on promise of a satin 
gown for his wife, or of an ambling nag or gelding 
for his or her riding; or hoping assuredly to have 
some thankful recompense, which is mental 
usury—or to get an office, or to his servants on 
the condition that they shall plough his ground, 
he not paying them for their labour ; or if he buy 
goods upon credit and deduct discount for prompt 
payment, or buy a debt for less than is due 
thereon.” Casuists, however, gradually extended 
the exceptions to the rule that interest should 
never be taken for money lent; and by the end of 
the seventeenth century, though the prohibition 
was maintained in theory, it was abandoned in 
practice. It may be added that the Koran forbids 
usury ; but it is permitted by the Hindoo code of 
Manu, which allows 2 per cent. per month to be 
taken from a Brahmin, 3 from a soldier, 4 from a 
Vaisya, and 5 from a Sudra.—In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Lodge, Mr. Farren, Mr. S. 
Brown, Mr. C. Sprague, and the Chairman took 
part. setae 
Linn man.— April 15th.—Prof. Bell, President, 
in the chair. William Frederick Saunders, Esq., 
was elected a Fellow. Mr. Cuming presented 
the original MS. of Martini’s portion (Vols. I— 
III.) of the ‘Neues Systematisches Conchylien- 
Cabinet,’ by Martini and Chemnitz, and the 
special thanks of the Society were returned for 
this valuable donation. Read :—1. “Catalogue of 
Hymenopterous Insects collected by Mr. A. R. 
Wallace at the Celebes Islands,” by Frederick 
Smith, Esq., Assistant Zoological Department, 
British Museum. 2. “On some Tuberiform 
Vegetable Productions from China,” by the Rev. 
Mr. J. Berkeley, M.A. 3. “Notes on Arctic 
Plants,” by George Dickie, M.D., Professor of 
Natural History, Queen’s College, Belfast. [Mr. 
Berkeley’s paper was illustrated by pencil 
sketches by the author; specimens of two 
species of tuber,” Foo-ling and Choo-ling of 
China, together with samples of cakes prepared 
from the latter, and which are regular articles of 
food among the Chinese, exhibited by Daniel 
Hanbury, Esq.; also, by a tuber of a species of 
Mylitta from China, exhibited by Mr. Berkeley ; 
by a fine specimen of the Mylitta Australis, the 
“Native Bread” of Tasmania, sent by Dr. Milli- 
gan, with other specimens of raw produce, to the 





—_—— 
Exhibition of 1851, and afterwards consigned to 
the Linnean Society; and by a fine series of 
tubers, also from the Society’s collection, of the 
Pachyma Cocos, Fries (Lycoperdon solidum of 
the Flora Virginica), regarded by Mr. Berkeley as 
identical with the Foo-ling of China, and like the 
Foo-ling produced upon the roots of fir-trecs, 
The Society’s specimens were received from Dr, 
Macbride, of South Carolina, in illustration of g 
paper upon these curious productions, known as 
Tuckahoe, or “Indian Bread.” The paper was 
read in 1817, and published in Vol. XII. of the 
Linnean. Transactions. | 


Crvit EnarneErs.— April 20th.—Joseph Locke, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The paper read 
was, “Description of the Iron Viaducts erected 
across the Tidal Estuaries of the Rivers Kent and 
Leven, in Morecambe Bay, for the Ulverstone and 
Lancaster Railway.” By Mr. James Brunlees, 
This paper formed a sequel to one read in the 
session 1854-55, on the construction of the sea. 
embankments across the same estuaries, which 
were each about 1} miles in width, the viaducts 
being the necessary openings for the tidal chan. 
nels. The superficial stratum of these estuaries 
was ascertained, by borings, to be sea-sand for 
a depth of 70 feet. A series of careful experi. 
ments was instituted, to determine the bearing 
power of the sand, various forms of piles and 
dises being sunk and weighted, and their sub. 
sidence observed. Simultaneously with the weight. 
ing, a constant vibratory motion was commuii- 
cated to the piles, thereby rendering the conditions 
of the test as analogous as possible to the work 
the piles would ultimately have to perform. The 
average result proved the sustaining power of the 
sand 1o be about 5 tons per square foot. As it 
was considered desirable that each bearing pile 
should carry at least 20 tons, the discs were made 
2 feet 6 inches in diameter, giving an area of 
4°86 square feet, or 24°30 tons sustaining power. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Roy.Academy—(Opening ofAnnualExhibition.) 

Entomological, 8 p.m. 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 2p.m.— (General Monthly Meeting.) 

Tuesday.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(J. P. Lacaita, Esq., On 
the History of Italy during the Middle Ages.) 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(1!. Discussion upon Mr. 
Hood’s paper On Railway Stations. 2. M.-General 
Tremenheere, On the Public Works of the Bengal 
Presidency.) 

Photographic.—(1. Mr. Hardwick, On the Employ- 
ment of Fused Nitrate of Silver. 2. Mr. Delferier, 
Description of an Apparatus for Illuminating 
Stereoscopic Negatives so as to print Transparent 
Positives in the Camera by Gas or Day-light on 
Wet Collodion. 

Wednesday.—Literary Fund.—(Anniversary Dinner, Lord 
Palmerston in the Chair.) - 

Society of Arts.—(Mr. C. Sanderson, On Tron, its 
Commerce and Application to Staple Manufactures.) 

United Service Institution, 3 p.m.—(Colonel Wilford, 
R.A., On the Coast Defence of England.) 

Thursday.—Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 8 p.m. 

Antiquaries 8 p.m. 4 

Linnean, 8 p.m.—(1. Mr. Masters, On a New Species 
of Bellevalia from Mount Ida. 2. Mr. Mitten, On 
Indian Musci. 3. Dr. Mueller, Contributiones ad 
Acaciarum Australiz cognitionem.) 3 

Chemical, 8 p.m.—(Dr. Olding, On Atoms and Equiva- 
lents.—Adjourned Discussion.) 

Philological, 8 p.m. 

Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 

Museum Practical Geology, 3 p.m.—(Professor 
Owen, On Oolitic Chelonia and Tertiary Reptiles.) 

Royal.—(1. Mr. Thomas Hopkins, On the Influence 
of Heated Terrestrial Surfaces in disturbing the 
Atmosphere. 2. Dr. Hofmann, Notes of Researches 
on the Polyammonias, No 2: Action of Chloroform 
upon Aniline. 3. Mons. J. Giraldes, Note sur une 
Organe placée dans le Cordon opermatique, et 
dont l’Existence n’a pas été signalée par les anato- 
mistes. 4. Sir Philip Egerton, On Chondrostens, a 
new genus of Fish allied to the Sturionide, and 
found in the Lias formation at Lyme Regis.) 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

Archeeological Institute, 4 p.m. _ ; 

Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(J. P. Lacaita, Esq., On 
the late Earthquakes in Southern Italy.) 

Museum of Practical Geology, 3 p.m.—(Professor 
Owen, On Oolitic Chelonia and Tertiary Reptiles.) 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. 
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POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY; 


CONTAINING 


A FAMILIAR AND TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION OF HARDY AND FRAME PLANTS 
SUITABLE FOR CULTIVATION IN THE GARDEN. 


By AGNES CATLOW. 
With Twenty Coloured Plates by W. Fitch. 


« The volume on ‘ Popular Garden Botany’ should be in the hands of every one who wishes to p a fair 
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theory; and these pages contain all the information necessary for those who take interest and find am t 
jn a garden. The twenty coloured plates illustrating the work are alone worth the price.’”’—Sun. 

“This book has been comprehensively and carefully executed, and the beautiful coloured plates which accom- 
pany the text greatly assist in carrying out the plan of instruction which has been adopted.’”—Mornine 
ADVERTISER. 

“Miss Catlow’s work is a catalogue raisonné of all the hardy and half-hardy or greenhouse plants usually 
to be met with in our gardens and greenhouses, with very pretty and brightly coloured plates of the flowers.”— 
GUARDIAN. 
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A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES ; 


COMPRISING A 


. GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THEIR STRUCTURE, FRUCTIFICATION, ARRANGEMENT, 
AND GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 


By R. M. STARK, Ese. 
With Twenty Coloured Plates. 


“Mr. Stark has given as full and instructive an account of our wild Mosses as can well be desired. It is founded 
avowedly upon the long labours of Sir William Hooker in the same direction, and this alone guarantees the sound- 
ness of the author’s systematic views.””—GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

“The volume of Mr. Stark exhibits throughout marks of great care, and a thorough mastery of his subject. It 
is the only work on the British Mosses that, in both size and price, would suit an ordinary pocket; the others are 
very bulky and very dear.””—EpinBURGH WITNESS. 

“ ‘Popular British Mosses’ is the best book we have seen upon the subject. The plates are exquisite, and do 
justice to the grace and delicacy of the originals.””—GuArDIAN, 

“ ¢ Popular British Mosses’ contains beautifully coloured representations of nearly every species. The letter- 
press is free from all difficult technicalties, and the descriptions are intelligible to the youngest student.”— 
LiverrooL CouRIER. 
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POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.LS. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 


“The descriptions are as beautiful as the birds themselves, and the highly coloured illustrations are as 
jinn as the descriptions. From the eagle to the titmouse we have ample details told in brief space.”— 
THENEUM. 


“Mr. White’s ‘ History of Birds’ is a very agreeable and instructive book ; popular, yet sufficiently scientific. 
= popularity of its character and the elegance of its plates render the volume well adapted for a gift-book.”? — 
PECTATOR, 
“As a general history of the habits, instincts, and classification of birds, written by one of our most eminent 
zoologists, we especially r dthis book.”—LiveRPooL CouriER. 
“This is a little book, as its title denotes, without pretensions to a scientific character, but it in fact gives a 
very accurate view of the entire range of the ornithological branch of natural history.’”—MorNING ADVERTISER. 


“This is another of Mr. Reeve’s excellent series, which has already given us popular histories of Plants, Palms 
Ferns, Field Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Mollusca, Ornithology, and many others, and promises to add accounts 
of Fishes, Fossils, Insects, British Lichens, British Crustacea, and other natural marvels, to its already extended 
list. The illustrations are not the least attractive part of these volumes ; they are numerous and beautiful, the 
colours of the various species, &c., being given with great brilliancy.”—Sun. 
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POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY; 


CONTAINING 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE MOLLUSCS AND SHELLS INHABITING THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.LS. 
‘With 20 Coloured Plates. 

“The name of Sowerby is a guarantee that a book on shells will be well written. It will be found a most 
convenient handbook at the sea-side, as all the more common shells are not only described, but illustrated. This 
work will serve as an admirable introduction to the great work on ‘British Mollusca,’ by the late Edward Forbes and 
Mr. Hanley.”—ATHENaUM. : 


th “The author is a well-known conchologist, and an ardent lover of nature. The animals and their habits*are 
~ chief objects of the work. Upwards of one hundred shells are beautifully delineated in the coloured plates, 
whith are executed in the highest style of art.”—Liverroo. Courter. 
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~ Mr. Reeve having become the Proprietor of ‘Currtis’s British Enromonoey,’ begs to announce that he is reissuing 
this great National Work at a considerably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion of it, 
coloured at the time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at less than half the original cost. 

The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the minute accu 
racy with which the insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which 
they are found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress. . It is acknowledged to be a high 
authority on the subject of which it treats, and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “ attained 
the ultimatum of perfection.” | 

“The ‘ British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo., at 4g, 6d,, each containing 
four coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 
16 yolumes, price £43, 16s, Having been published by the author with limited’ opportunities of making it known, little more 
than two hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. 


The following are the terms upon which the work is now proposed to be reissued, new and in the best possible condition :— 


Price to Subscribers for complete Copies in Sixteen Volumes ...............:cseceeeeees £21 00 
Price of the new Monthly Issue, and of odd Numbers..............cscecssseeeeeeenceeeeeane 











“Vous savez qu’a ]’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. Tl est donc de 
mon devoir de vous indiquer les livres ot vous tronverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigénes 
de |’ Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint |’u/timatum de la perfection.” —Latremiz, Cours d’ Entomologie, 1831. 

“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a e@mmencé la publication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et de 
plantes propres a la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.” Cuvier, Le Réegne 
Animal, ed. 1830. 
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